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You’ll be glad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Red’ 

. . . that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 

It mirrors your inherent appreciation for the finest. Not just another Scotch. A great Scotch! 
Incomparably smooth, mellow, pleasant tasting. As ‘Johnnie Walker Red’ Label lets you relish 
relaxation, so, too, it converts the commonplace into a memorable moment — a moment you’ll 
want to relive. Try it. You’ll be glad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Red,’ the smooth Scotch whisky. 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



LANDLUBBER'S DREAMBOAT 

THE COMPACT WITHOUT COMPROMISE 


THE 



BY STUDE BAKER 


Meet the world's most worth-more wagon. Four doors for easy access; big-car comfort, 
luxury, quality, and big-car cargo room (more than any other compact wagon)— but short 
and sweet on the outside Yours with a sizzling six cylinder engine as economical as 
any, or with a powerful top-economy V-8 Easy to buy— it’s the lowest priced six 
passenger V-8 wagon See The Lark at your Studebaker Dealer’s and discover — 
you don’t have to sacrifice big-car features to enjoy the advantages of a compact. 
NOW PROVEN BY MORE THAN A BILLION OWNER-DRIVEN MILES. 

The LARK for '60— available in 2 and 4-door sedans; 2 and 4-door station wagons; sporty hardtop amt exclusive convertible. Choice of Six or l' -8. 


for 

the man 

whose 
family 
comes 
first ! 




You and your family need the complete 
protection of the Dual 90. ..with Nygen 
Cord and 2 treads . . .the most remark- 
able tire ever built. So confident are we 
that you will never have a puncture that 
we offer you free road service if you do. 


NEW 

GENERAL E)Om[L 90 

Nygen Cord and 2 treads 
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Cover: Baseball ► 

It is time to play ball, and 
next week, with all its color 
and excitement, another big 
league season begins. Sports 
Illustrated’s complete an- 
nual preview starts on page28. 


Painting by Harvey Schmidt 


Next week 



► Swimmer Carin Cone is the 
best U.S. woman backstroker 
since Eleanor Holm. Kenneth 
Rudeen tells of the setbacks 
and triumphs of her four-year 
quest for an Olympic title. 


► The mink-mating season is 
over in Utah, so Gene Fullmer 
and Manager Marv Jenson 
turn from mink ranching to 
training for Gene’s title de- 
fense against Joey Giardello. 


► A masterpiece of golfing 
humor, The Haunted Major, 
written a half-century ago by 
Robert Marshall, begins in the 
April 18 issue — its first mag- 
azine appearance in America. 
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MEMO from the 'publisher 


O N A mid-June night in London, 
in 1898, the curtain rose on His 
Excellency, the Governor, by Captain 
Robert Marshall. Three acts later the 
echoing laughter started the career of 
one of the funniest writers in English 
literature. In the next few years Mar- 
shall turned out hit after hit and also 
found time to produce one short but 
unforgettable novel, 

The Haunted Major. 

This classic of golf, 
reprinted many times 
in Britain, made a 
brief appearance in 
this country in 1920 
and was then lost to 
view here until it re- 
appeared in 1958 in 
the anthology. Great 
Stories from the World 
of Sport, edited by Pe- 
ter Schwed and Her- 
bert Warren Wind. 

The warm response it 
evoked there has per- 
suaded Sports Illus- 
trated to bring it before a much wider 
American audience. 

Next week’s issue begins a two-part 
condensation. Editing the work, Rob- 
ert Cantwell came to know a good 
deal about its remarkable author. 

Marshall was born in Edinburgh in 
1863 and evaded his father’s designs 
to make him a lawyer by enlisting 
in the Highland Light Infantry. He 
served some time in the ranks, even- 
tually was commissioned a lieutenant 
and for the next 12 years pursued a 
fashionably Victorian career in Her 
Majesty’s Service at such way spots 
as Cape Town, Bermuda and Natal. 
When His Excellency was accepted 


for production, Marshall resigned and 
hurried from Natal to London. His 
success as a playwright was imme- 
diate and phenomenal. In the next 
six years his five major hits starred 
Ethel Barrymore, John Drew, Cyril 
Maude and others as popular, and 
Marshall became one of the best- 
known and best-loved figures of the 
Edwardian stage. “It 
has fallen the lot of 
few authors,” said the 
Daily Telegraph, “to 
make such a sudden 
leap into fame.” 

The plays were all 
characterized by ab- 
surdity of plot, comic 
invention and what 
was well described as 
“a refined and harm- 
less cynicism.” He of- 
ten put sport into his 
comedies, was himself 
an ardent golfer, fenc- 
er and motorist. 

All the qualities of 
his plays are in his one book, which 
he wrote in 1902 at the height of his 
theatrical career. 

Marshall died in 1910, leaving a 
fortune of £22,000. Says Cantwell, 
“He had this, at least, in common 
with Shakespeare. He did not value 
his manuscripts highly. He put the 
rights to all his plays at only £3 . He 
carried The Haunted Major on his 
books at only five shillings. He was 
wrong. The book has long been the 
favorite work of golf fiction in the 
land where the game began.” 

Next week readers of Sports Illus- 
trated will have their own chance to 
discover why. 



CAPTAIN ROBERT MARSHALL 
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Help yourself to a happy summer 


in McMullen’s refreshing new casuals 


. . . inspired by Hiram Walker’s Cordials 


Like the gleaming colors of our famous cor- 
dials? Then you'll love the way McMullen is 
serving them this summer ... in separates 
and shapely dresses, too. You’ll find the tones 
and prints of our Apricot Flavored Brandy, 
for instance, as cool and refreshing as a frosty 
Apricot Cooler. 

See McMullen’s Casuals in a rainbow of Cor- 
dial colors at your favorite fashion stores. 
And don’t forget to pick up some Hiram 
Walker’s Cordials, too ... 21 flavors to color 
your summer ... all easy to serve and inex- 
pensive too. 


Print shirt and linen wading pants, 
like all the other fashions on this 
page, are available in a variety of 
glowing Cordial shades and prints. 


Creme de Mentlie, Creme de Cacao, Orange Cura- 
cao, Peppermint Schnapps, Sloe Cin, Anisette, Apri- 
cot Liqueur, 60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, 
Rock and Rye. 70 proof; Triple Sec, Kunnnel, 80 
proof. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


Apricot print, scoop-neck dress, $29.95; Apricot print shirt, $9.95, Irish linen wading pants, 
$17.95; Irish linen Bcrmuda-length shorts, $15.00, sleeveless shirt, $7.95. Photographed at 
Bay Roc Hotel, Montego Bay, Jamaica, B. W. I., by Howard Graff. 




BERMUDA 



her pleasant ways, 
her floral beauty, capture yon. Hours pass by gayly 

in these holiday Islands. Hours full of swimming and loafing on a 
soft sandy beach, fishing and sailing, golf and tennis. Picnicking in a 
quiet cove. Dancing in a star-lit night. Shopping and sightseeing. 

Here, all is peaceful and unhurried. People take the time to enjoy 
living. Friendliness and courtesy prevail. Old customs are lovingly 
retained. Traditional ceremonies proclaim Bermuda’s Common- 
wealth allegiance. In many historic sights you can relive the 
Islands’ past. And all about you is the sparkling beauty of blue sea 
and sky and brilliantly-coloured flowers. Your travel agent knows 
all about Bermuda, how to get there and where you’ll enjoy staying. 
Why not see him soon. The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Watch “World Championship Coif" played in Bermuda on April 10, 17.NBC TV, 4:30-5:30, E.S.T. 





SCOREBOARD 

A roundwp of the sports information 
of the week 


boating — Sporting a freshly laid deck of 
spruce, a new rudder and modern deck equip- 
ment — as well as experimental testing equip- 
ment and recording gear — the 12-meter Nor- 
saga slid down the ways at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, a first step in a new British challenge 
for the America's Cup. Backed by a group of 
merchant navy men who call themselves the 
Red Duster Syndicate (a nickname inspired 
by the ensign of the British merchant fleet), 
the refitted Norsaga will be used as a guinea 
pig in a program of 27 races this summer to 
determine the lines of a brand-new 12-meter 
yacht that will be built for the challenge. In 
1937 and 1938 the Norsaga. under the name 



REFITTED “NORSAGA" HITS THE WAVES 


Trivia, was the top British twelve. The Red 
Duster Syndicate, which estimates it will 
spend $420,000 on the project, hopes to chal- 
lenge in 1962. 

BASKETBALL -Wilt Chamberlain, after an- 
nouncing that he had quit the Philadelphia 
Warriors, joined up with the Harlem Globe- 
trotters to defeat the College All-Stars 88 to 
§§ in an exhibition game that drew a full 
house of 20,000 at Chicago Stadium. In the 
first half the All-Stars held Chamberlain to 
five points, but in a second-half scoring duel 
with Bobby Joe Mason of Bradley, Cham- 
berlain scored 23 points, lost high scoring 
honors to Mason, however, 29 points to 28. 
After game, Abe Saperstein, Globetrotter 
owner, offered Chamberlain $125,000 to 
play with his team next season. 

conservation — A federal conservation 
bill involving some 25 million acres of mili- 
tary reservations was passed by the House 
and placed before the Senate. The bill, if 
passed by the Senate, will serve to protect 
wildlife and make available a new supply of 
fish and game for hundreds of thousands of 
sportsmen. Sponsored by Representative 
Robert L. F. Sikes (Dem., Florida), the act 
expands a program which was started 10 
years ago at the half-million-acre Eglin Air 
Force Base in Florida, where 8,000 military 
and civilian sportsmen enjoyed the facili- 
ties last year. “There will always be enough 
game if steps are taken to feed, shelter and 
protect it,” said Representative Sikes. "The 
land is there.” 

CONTINUED 


Don’t wonder... don’t worry 



CaD Long Distance and be sure 



Lift the phone . . . and before you know it, you’re talk- 
ing with your family . . . laughing with them, sharing 
all the news. And the happy lilt of their voices assures 
you that all’s well. Enjoy a family visit today. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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the man who rejects 
the commonplace in his 
casual wear. Dunlee offers 
District Checks in 
weightless slacks of 
Galey & Lord Dacron* 
polyester fibre and cotton. 

& Lord 

1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


A. Division of v~ / 
Burlington Industries B ”gg|£ ,n 

FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY, N. Y. 



Tremendous Distance and 
Amazing Durability 

All-new AERODYHAMIC 

JUr>FJite! 


light 

^subject— - 
our batiste 
oxford shirt 

Sons tie, our button-down dress shirt 
•T becomes a sport shirt. The short 
sleeves and batiste-weight cotton 
" oxford make it wonderfully cool ond 
a pleasure to wear all the way 
through summer. White, blue, light 
olive or yellow; in sizes from 14 to y 
T: 16'/z, 5.50. Sixth Floor. 

UNIVERSITY SHOP 

SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 

New York • White Ploins • Springfield, N. J. ' 
New Hoven • Princeton • (umbridge • Chicago '■ 
. Detroit • Beverly Hills • Old Orchord at Skokie ; 



Look for it in its new green 
and gold upright carton and 
convenient 4-Paks! 

SPaldimG 


SCOREBOARD continued 


FOR THE RECORD 

badminton JUDY DEVLIN, Baltimore, over 
Margaret Varner, Wilmington, Del., 6-11, 11- 7. 
11-7. Kinglet; MARGARET VARNER and 
FINN KOBBERO, Copenhagen, over Jnrly Devlin . 
and Mike Roache, mixed doubles, U S. Open cham- 
pionships, Chicago. 

boating —HUGH ENTROP, Seattle, set world, 
speed record of 1 1 4.65 mph for unlimited class 
outboards, driving 11 ,-fool Starflite Too, Havasu 
Lake, Parker, Ariz. 

MOGU, owned by Fred Gugenheimer. St. Peters- 
burg. Fla., 62-mile Tampa-to-Tc 


Springs 

DICK STEARNS, Wilmette, III., International 
Star Class spring championship, New Orleans. 

JOXING — ,S L'GA R RAY ROBINSON, / I 

K<> over Tony Baldoni, middleweight, Baltimore. 
DICK TIGER, British Empire middleweight 
champion, 10-round split decision over Victor Zala- 
zar, Boston. 

ALEX MITEFF, Argentina, 1,-ronnd KO orer 
Monroe Ratliff, heavyweights, Tijuana, Mexico. 
TIGER JONES, 7-round TKO over Willie Green, 
middleweight. Providence, R.I. 

DOUG JONES, 10-round decision over Von Clay, 
light heavyweights, Neu ” ’ 


DICK RICHARDSON. England, I -t -round KO 
ver Hans Kalbfell, Germany, for European 
■eight championship, Dortmund, Germ 




DAVE CHARNLEY. England, 10 -round KO over 
Mario V ecchiatto, Italy, for European lightweight 
championship, London. 

cricket— ENGLAND over West Indies with e.nc 
victory and four draws, for first lest series victory 
since rivalry began in 1929-30, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. _ - 

horse RACING BALLY ACHE, $120,600 Flor- 
ida Derby, I I fs m. in i .-.'7 1/5, by a nose over Vene- 
tian Way, Gulfslream Park, Fla. Boh Ussery up. 
JOHN WILLIAM, $26,550 Gotham Stakes, l m. 
in lists 2/5, by a bead over New Commander, Aque- 
duct. Sam Boulmelis up. 

T. V. LARK, $22,050 Las Vegas Handicap, 11/16 
ni. in l:.',l 2/5, by 1 % lengths aver Flow Line, Bay 
Meadows, Calif. Alex Maesc up. 

QUIZ STAR, $26,1,75 Wilwyn Handicap, I 1/16 
* by H length over Mystic 2nd, 


Lar 


’ Adan 




INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS -CARROLL 

SHELBY, Dallas, 200 -mile, $20,000 Grand Prir 
for sports cars, Riverside, Calif., averaging 87.5 
mph in a Maaerali. 

RUG3Y —OLYMPIC CLUB, San Franco 
Miraloma, Vancouver, B.C., 6-3 for Westei 
pionship, Monterey, Calif. 
soccer WOLVERHAMPTON WANDERERS 
over Leeds United 3-0, for first-place tie with Totten- 
ham Hotspur in English Soccer League. 
steeplechase RICACHO, Carolina Cup, by 
10 lengths over Carolina Hills, 3 m. and I S obstacles, 
in 6:01, Camden, S.C. Joseph Ailcheson up. 
tennis — RO Y EMERSON orer Neale Fraser C-i, 
6-2, men's singles: ANN HAYDON, England, 
over Darlene H ard , Montebello, Calif. ,6-2, 6-3, wom- 
en's singles, Kingston championships, Kingston, 

mileposts — ENGAGED: INGEMAR JOHANS- 
SON. 27, world heavyweight boxing champion, 
to Birgit Lundgren, 23, longtime girl friend and 
office treasurer turned mannequin. 

RESIGNED: HAL DIXON, 40, National League 
umpire for seven years, after request for salary raise 
was turned down, Cincinnati. 

NAMED: CHICK LANG, who quit as agent for 
Jockey Bill liar lack (see page 26), to new post of 
assistant racing director at Pimlico. 

DIED: WILLIE MOLTER, 50, trainer of such 
famous horses as Round Table 'world's top money- 
winning Thoroughbred) and Determine (195i Ken- 
tucky Derby winner), of cerebral stroke, Burlin- 
game, Calif. Matter, a former jockey, began train- 
ing horses in 1985, won more races than any other 
trainer from 1 91,6 through 191.9. saw his horses pull 
in more than $1 million each year in 7.954, 1956 
and 1958. 
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In style, the elegant shadow cast by the modern American male is slim, smart, 
handsome. The thin Hamilton watch strongly complements this modern 
look. Its virile styling, reliable accuracy and quality craftsmanship make it the 
fitting gift for the man who makes his mark. In self-winding and conventional 
models. . . . See them at Hamilton Jewelers in the United States and Canada. 
Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster*, Pa. 

/, y 

fjfrU/KffWt''/ "Water 


is restored it opened to 


A/AX /l^/Z_7"0/V 

M. the unmistakable look of leadership 


New 

man 

heft 


Here’s your kind of pen — 
broad-shouldered, solid, com- 
fortable. Writes free and easy 
with an inlaid point that 
can take man-sized pressure. 
Massive capacity ... fills 
Sheaffer’s exclusive Snorkel 
Pen way. 5 models, 4 colors, 
8 point styles. Sets $14.95 
to $35, pens $10 to $25. For 
the last word in writing, say 
“PFM...Pen For Men.” 


V 

-styled 


SheafferS 



riv 

PEN FOR MEN 


scoreboard continued, 


faces in the crowd . . . 


WIKFI smith, 23-year- 
old freckle-faced golfer 
from St. Clair, Mich., 
who won British Wom- 
en’s Amateur Open in 
1956, defeated her pro- 
fessional rivals in Co- 
lumbus, Ga., Women's 
Open with score of 298 
for 72 holes. 



MIKE RUMMERFIELD, 
10, of Tulsa, swam an- 
chor man for YMCA 
Aquatic Club which 
set national records in 
200-yard medley and 
200-yard freestyle for 
boys 10-and-under in 
AAU meet in Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 




PETER DALAND, 38, 
swimming coach at 
USC, saw his team 
first take NCAA in- 
door title at Dallas, 
on following weekend 
successfully defend its 
AAU indoor title at 
New Haven, Conn, 
(see page 16). 


DENNIS MCCULLOUGH, 
16-year-old A student 
at Dollar Bay, Mich, 
high school, was voted 
MVP after he scored 
10 goals and 7 assists 
to lead school to Na- 
tional Midget Hockey 
championship at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 




TAN JOE HOK, 21-year- 
old Indonesian who is 
pre-medical student at 
Baylor University, de- 
feated Chareon Wat- 
tanasin of Thailand 
15 6, 15-8, to retain 
U.S. Badminton Open 
Championship at Hill- 
side. 111. 


EGON QUITTNER, 59- 
year-old textile manu- 
facturer from Rydal, 
Pa., shot par 71 to de- 
feat J. Walcott Brown 
of Sea Girt, N.J.. 2 up 
to take American Sen- 
iors Golf Association 
championship held at 
St. Augustine, Fla. 




HIRSCII JACOBS, 55, 
of New York, started 
training horses in 1926, 
became first trainer 
whose Thoroughbreds 
have won 3.000 races 
after Willie Shoemak- 
er rode his horse Blue 
Waters home to win 
at Aqueduct. 
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Fashionable folk have found the majestic SS LURLINE or SS MATSONIA to be the 
way to a complete Hawaiian vacation. Four days, five nights each way, of 
sunny good living, evenings of social fun, gourmet cuisine, and service with 
the MATSON instinct for the right moment, the unspoken wish. Plan your 
Matson-Hawaiian holiday for anytime this spring: It's easy to arrange with 
a gala Matson sailing every week between Hawaii and either San Francisco 
or Los Angeles. May we suggest you see your travel agent soon? 


Entertaining at sea in a Lanai Suite. Service and hors d'oeuures compliments of your Matson Liner 



MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY • Offices: New York, Washington. D. C., Chicago, Dallas, San Diego, Los Angeles. San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver. B.C., Honolulu 



in the NORTHCOOL VYCOTT 


Wash-and-Wear Suit of the Year! 


Slugger Harmon Killebrew's eye for clothes is as keen as his bat- 
ting eye. His home and travel "uniform", off the field, is the airy- 
light Northcool Vycott wash-and-wear suit, made with Vycron, 
newest self-care fiber with a major break-thru in eye-appeal. 

The Northcool Vycott sheds wrinkles while you wear it . . . 
needs little, if any, ironing even after machine washing. Thanks 
to the Vycron in the SPINCO Vycott Poplin (65% Vycron Poly- 
ester Fiber — 35% combed cotton) ... it gives you the ultra- 
smart color and luxurious texture you could never get before in 
a wash-and-wear suit. And it's certified for quality and wash- 
and-wear performance by United States Testing Co. 

"The Northcool Vycott suit is in a league by itself," says 
Harmon Killebrew. Why don't you look it over! $39.95 at fine 
stores, everywhere. 


Featured at Lit Bros., Philo.; Moison Blanche, New Orleons; Lowenslein's, 
Memphis; John David, New York, and other fine stores throughout the country. 




For name of store nearest you write to: BEAUNIT MILLS, tnc.. Fibers Division • Main Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. • Plant: Elizabethton, Tenn. 


COMING EVENTS 


April 8 to April 1U 

All limes are E.S.T. 
★ Color television ® Television ■ Network radio 

Friday, April 8 

BADMINTON 

Junior National Champs., Manhattan Beach, 
Calif, (through April 11). 

BOXING 

® Clark vs. Soni, heavies, 10 rds., Ogden, Utah, 

■ 10 p.m. (NBC). 

® The Masters, Augusta, Oa„ through April 10 

■ (CBS-radio, April 8-10; CBS-TV, April 9, 10).* 

WEIGHT LIFTING 

YMCA Championships, Philadelphia (also 
April 9). 


Saturday, April 9 

BADMINTON 

Uber Cup Challenge Round, Philadelphia. 

® Boston vs. St. Louis, if necessary, site to be de- 
termined (NBC).* 

BOATING 

San Clemente Island Race, Los Angeles (also 
April 10). 

International Kennel Club of Chicago, Chicago 
also April 10). 

HARNESS RACING 

The Californian trot, §20,000, Arcadia, Calif. 

HORSE RACING 

Laurel Maturity, $50,000 added. Laurel, Md. 
Westchester Handicap, $25,000 added. Aque- 
duct, New York. 

HUNT RACE MEETING 

Deep Run Hunt Race Assn., Richmond. 

Northeast Open, Springfield, Mass, (also April 
10 ). 

Southwestern Relays, Lafayette, La. 


Sunday, April 10 

AUTO RACING 

USAC Big Car champs., $15,000, Trenton, N.J. 
NASCAR Grand National division, $13,825, 
Martinsville, Va. 

® World Championship Golf series, Hebert vs. 
Fairfield, 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

RUGBY 

® Sunday Sports Spectacular, 2:30 p.m. (CBS). 
U.S. Junior 25 Km. Champs., Petaluma, Calif. 


Monday, April 11 

University of Miami-Ocean Reef Women’s In- 
tercollegiate tournament.. Key Largo, Fla. 
(through April 12). 

HARNESS RACING 

The Californian pace, $20,000, Arcadia, Calif. 





Cheer up, Charlie Brown. The new Ford Falcon is still the 
easiest adult wagon in the world to own. There’s plenty of 
proof of this! It’s America’s lowest priced 6-passenger wagon* 
. . . gives you the best gas mileage, too. It goes up to 30 miles 
on a single gallon. It goes 4000 miles between oil changes. It never 
needs waxing. It costs less to service, less to insure. And it has 
the longest load floor of any of the compact station wagons. 
(Beat that, Linus!) fordoivision 


Tuesday, April 12 

BASEBALL 

National League season opens. 

COURT TENNIS 

Open Singles Championship, New York (through 
April 15). 


Wednesday, April 13 

BOATING 

Miami-Nassau powerboat race, Miami. 

BOXING 

® Hart vs. Kalingo, welters, 10 rds., Chicago, 10 
p.m. (ABC). 

National Intercollegiate Invitation, Houston 
(through April 16). 

HORSE RACING 

Bay Shore Handicap, $25,000 added. Aqueduct, 
New York. 


Thursday, April H 

Greater Greensboro Open, Greensboro, N.C. 
(through April 17). 

HORSE SHOW 

Aiken Charity, Aiken, S.C. (through April 16). 

SWIMMING 

U.S. Indoor Women's Championships, Bartles- 
ville, Okla. (through April 16). 

* See local listing 



NEW FROM AMERICA'S WAGON SPECIALISTS 


*Based on a comparison 
of manufacturers' suggested 
retail delivered prices. 


FORD/^-WflGON 
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THE FIRST 
OLYMPIANS 


Oscar Robertson leads a group of brilliant 
basketball players who earned the right in 
Denver to represent the U.S. this summer 

by JEREMIAH TAX 


T he 17th Olympiad, in Rome, is five months away, 
but last week the U.S. clinched its first gold medal of 
the Games on the playing courts of Denver in a tourna- 
ment that led to the selection of the 12 young men shown 
on these pages. They will represent the U.S. in basket- 
ball, and are the first athletes to be named to the 1960 
Olympic squad. Of all the teams that will wear the U.S. 
colors in Rome this summer, none will enjoy such world- 
wide superiority. 

This was made abundantly clear in the Denver Coli- 
seum during the three days of elimination games. Never 
has such a stunning array of amateur basketball players 
appeared in one tournament. When the Olympic selec- 
tion committee went into a huddle well after midnight 
on Saturday, the real problem was not whom to select 
but how to leave so many good players off the team. The 
committee would have been justified in issuing a public 
apology to the players it was forced to pass over. 

Yet despite the excellence of all eight teams in the 
Denver tournament, the group that won— the NCAA 
University All-Stars — stood out like Gulliver in Lilliput. 
Led by Cincinnati’s Oscar Robertson and West Virginia’s 
Jerry West, the All-Stars won all three of their games 
with relative ease, and the nicest thing about this is 
that the job of coaching them was the happiest kind of 
farewell gift college basketball could give to a gentleman 
named Pete Newell. Newell has retired as California’s 



basketball coach to become its athletic director. Slim, 
erect and fast turning gray in his mid-40s, he is as fine a 
coach and man as ever graced this sport. He earned the 
job of handling the All-Stars when California finished 
second in the NCAA championship two weeks ago, and 
now he will coach our Olympic team in Rome. 

In the All-Stars, Newell had under his command the 
best team of his coaching career. But he also had a seri- 
ous problem, aside from the obvious one that his boys 
had never played together. “I have,” he said before the 
tournament began, “12 Indian chiefs and no Indians. 
All of these kids have been the stars of their college 
teams. The plays have been set up for them. Each one 
of them has been handling the ball 50% of the time dur- 
ing his games. When I put five of them out on the court, 
I have to have some Indians to go with the chiefs be- 
cause five times 50% is 250% of the time. Some of these 
kids will have to sacrifice themselves to a team effort — 
maybe even sacrifice their chances of impressing the 
selection committee.” 

In just two brief practice sessions, Newell found his 
Indians. One was a skinny Texan named Jay Arnette, 
another was Bowling Green’s chunky Jim Darrow and a 
third was Georgia Tech’s rugged Roger Kaiser. In an- 
other sense, N ewell made Indians out of all his chiefs. The 
All-Stars played as if each wanted to help all his team- 
mates earn a trip to Rome. 


But the best Indian was Oscar Robertson. Oscar, the 
Big O, the marvel of agility, grace and disciplined skill, 
was simply magnificent. In the All-Stars’ first game, with 
the Phillips 66 team (whose coach, Warren Womble, will 
be Newell’s assistant with the Olympians), Robertson 
played against Phillips’ fine shooter, Red Murrell, and 
held Murrell scoreless for the entire game while scoring 
23 points himself. In the second game, with the Good- 
year Wingfoots, he asked Newell to let him guard Good- 
year’s top man, Dick Boushka, at a critical stage in the 
play. Boushka never got a point after that while Robert- 
son was going on to collect 29 for the evening. In the 
final game, with the Peoria Cats, he guarded Peoria's ace 
shooter, Bob Boozer, for the first half and held him to 
three points. In that game Robertson got 20. 

As difficult as the selection committee’s task was, I 
would argue strongly with its choice of Burdie Haldorson 
of the Phillips Oilers (the lone survivor from the 1956 
Olympic squad) and Boozer over Ohio State’s John Hav- 
licek and Peoria’s Jack Adams. Also the choice of A1 
Kelley and Les Lane over Darrow and Ohio State’s Larry 
Siegfried. These four who didn’t make the team are 
among 12 alternates selected by the committee. But 
agree with the picks or not, the squad as chosen should 
run away from the best the rest of the world will have 
to offer at Rome. Pete Newell again will make Indians 
of them all. end 




RIDING HIGH IN WATER, POWERFUL-STROKING JEFF FARRELL OF THE U.S. NAVY GULPS DEEP BREATH AS HE SPEEDS TO AN AMERICAN 


13 RECORDS 
IN A WATERY GRAVE 

The AAU swimming championships last week produced 
the finest performances seen to date in an American pool 
by ARLIE SCHARDT 


M inutes before the first event 
Friday night of last week’s AAU 
national indoor swimming cham- 
pionships, Jeff Farrell, lieutenant 
j.g. of the United States Naval Re- 
serve, was in torment. “I don’t know 
why I keep swimming,” he told no 
one in particular. “I don’t know why 
most athletes don’t have ulcers. I 
wish this was all over.” 

A series of announcements added 
awful minutes to Farrell’s wait for 
the start of the 220-yard freestyle, 
and he began to twist himself into 
some of the odd, contorted positions 
swimmers use to stay loose. He ro- 
tated his feet in tiny circles, craned 
his neck, stretched his shoulders and 


shook his arms. At last, and merci- 
fully, he was called to the starting 
block at the Yale University pool. 

The arena at New Haven is a huge 
amphitheater, and under the glare 
of TV cameras, with 2,000 spectators 
looking on intently, the place had 
an odd, unreal quality about it of 
an outsized operating room. A lean 
6 feet, 154 pounds, Lieut. Farrell had 
good reason to wonder what fates 
had plunked him down in the middle 
of this scene. It was just a year ago 
that he had decided to give up swim- 
ming and enter the Navy’s underwa- 
ter demolition training program. But 
when Government red tape slowed 
his application papers and the Navy 


offered its top swimmers a chance 
to train under retired Yale Coach 
Bob Kiphuth, Farrell went to New 
Haven instead. 

It was a happy decision for the 
U.S.’s 1960 Olympic prospects, be- 
cause Friday night Farrell boiled 
through his 220-yard race in 2:00.2, 
demolishing the American record and 
putting him in a class at the distance 
with Australia’s world champion, 
John Konrads. A considerably more 
relaxed Farrell continued his fast 
pace the next night and set another 
American record, 48.2 seconds, in the 
100-yard freestyle. His performance 
and those of the five sprinters who 
finished a fingernail behind him are 
likely to drive the early-rising Aus- 
tralians to their practice pools at 2 
in the morning if they plan to retain 
the Olympic sprint and relay titles 
they lifted from the U.S. in 1956. 

But it wasn’t Farrell and the 
sprinters alone who gave U.S. swim 
fans cause for good cheer. The meet 
produced three nights of record break- 
ing without precedent in U.S. swim- 
ming history. In 13 of 14 final events 
the listed American marks were 
washed under. Stanford’s George 
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Photograph by Art Rickerby 


Harrison, a tanned, handsome blond 
who is constructed like an inverted 
pyramid, established himself as one 
of the world’s best all-round swimmers 
with an American record of 4:28.6 in 
the 400-yard individual medley. 

In the AAU butterfly events, In- 
diana’s husky Mike Troy powered to 
a pair of spectacular victories, touch- 
ing out Frank Legacki in the 100 and 
swamping the entire field in the 220. 
USC’s smoothly disciplined Chuck 
Bittick convincingly ended Frank 
McKinney’s four-year domination of 
the backstroke, while Bill Mulliken 
edged NCAA Champion Ron Clark 
in a 220-yard breaststroke final in 
time that places both athletes in the 
top rank of world swimmers. And a 
tall Indiana freshman, Alan Somers, 
gave promise of even better days 
ahead by driving himself to a 4:22.6 
quarter mile. His pace was so fast that 
his coach, Jim Counsilman, shouted, 
‘‘He’ll never finish.” The once magic 
phrase, “A new American record,” 
droned from the loudspeaker with 
such regularity that it might have 
been monotonous, but the enthusi- 
asm of the swimming-wise crowd grew 
with each success. 


Aside from the records, which stamp 
the U.S. as a gold-medal contender 
in six of this summer’s eight Olympic 
swimming events, the meet was sig- 
nificant in another way. It marked 
the ascendancy of a part-time sports- 
writer-turned-coach named Peter Da- 
land, whose University of Southern 
California varsity added the AAU 
team title to the N CAA crown it had 
won the week before. Completing his 
third season at USC, Daland oper- 
ates on a daily schedule so tight that 
he eats his lunch while driving 55 
miles an hour on the Los Angeles free- 
ways. Daland, 38, married and the 
father of two young sons, has deep-set 
eyes, a brush haircut, a ready smile 
and the alert head movements of a 
parakeet at suppertime. He is a trav- 
eling salesman— firstly for swimming, 
and secondly for swimming in Cali- 
fornia. Except for Australian Olym- 
pic Sprint Champion Jon Henricks 
(who, incidentally, failed to qualify 
in either the 100- or the 220-yard 
freestyle), the strength of Daland’s 
USC team consists entirely of a proud 
band of southern California natives. 
They are the first wave of a rapidly 
growing program known, unimagina- 


tively, as age-group swimming. The 
cumbersome phrase denotes simply a 
“start-’em-young” system similar to 
the one that has produced Australia’s 
fine swimmers. 

An assistant at Yale to Kiphuth 
for many years before he landed a 
coaching job at the Los Angeles Ath- 
letic Club in 1956, Daland has had 
an important part in this nationally 
developing program. To win the team 
title from Kiphuth's New Haven 
Swim Club (which included the Navy 
swimmers), some members of the USC 
varsity had to swim as many as 10 
grueling events. Like other top swim- 
mers today, they can survive the 
punishment because they have grown 
up to accept training routines that 
would have caused most coaches, 
only a decade or so ago, to throw 
up their hands and shout: “Impos- 
sible. The boy will explode.” But 
with more and more coaches like Da- 
land (“I’m eternally dissatisfied. We 
always hope to do better”) to push 
them, and haunted by the knowledge 
that only the strongest will make the 
trip to Rome, American swimmers 
are proving they can match strokes 
with the best in the world. end 
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HEARTACHE AND BALLY ACHE 


The racing season was saddened last week by a mysterious 
accident to Warfare, the Derby favorite, but in Florida 
Bally Ache proved he is still the horse to catch 


I ast Thursday, just 38 days be- 
J fore the 86th running of the Ken- 
tucky Derby, the biggest racing news 
of the spring broke, not on a race 
track in Florida or California or Ken- 
tucky but in Barn 13, Stall 21 in the 
bleak stable area of New York City’s 
Aqueduct. 

For racing fans it was bad news, 
real bad news, concerning Warfare, 
the charcoal-gray colt who was the 
leading candidate for this year’s Der- 


by. Between noon and 2:30 on that 
fateful day Warfare mysteriously 
hurt his left hind ankle, and the in- 
jury caused his immediate withdraw- 
al from this season’s spring classics 
and perhaps from racing forever. 

Warfare, whose father Determine 
won the Kentucky Derby in 1954, 
seemed to be on the edge of the spec- 
tacular. He arrived in New York late 
last fall from California and suddenly 
matured against the hardest type of 


competition. Between the first week 
of October 1959 and the final week 
of March 1960 he started in four 
stakes and won them all, earning 
$359,070 in the combined time of five 
minutes, 50Vs seconds. He beat the 
best of his contemporaries, Bally 
Ache, Tompion and Vital Force, and 
beat them badly. 

Only two weeks ago he won the 
Swift Stakes at Aqueduct in a man- 
ner that made many oldtimers whis- 
tle. After the race he was put back in 
his stall to await last week’s Gotham 
Stakes, a race in which he would have 
been the prohibitive favorite. 

He was playful in his barn for five 
days, nipping the sleeves of people 
walking past, taking keen interest in 
any movement before him. Early 
Thursday morning he galloped over 
the track and seemed his normal self. 
He was put back into his stall at 
10 a.m. 

“I checked on him at noon,” said 
Bill Winfrey, Warfare’s affable train- 
er, “and he was fine. I don’t think he 
could have hurt himself on the track 
because he would have stepped off 
on the leg and we would have noticed 
that he was hurt. I believe he did it 
in his stall. He was frisky and playing 
around and I think he must have 
turned quickly or kicked the side of 
his stall. Horses do this quite often 
and seldom seem to get hurt. It’s one 
of those freak things. It’s a shame 
but there are a lot of shames in rac- 
ing, I guess, and this is just one of 
them. We called Dr. William H. 
Wright, the veterinarian, and he 
took X rays, trying to find just what 
it was. Warfare was keeping his 
weight off the leg.” 

While Dr. Wright and Winfrey 
were going over the aspects of War- 
fare’s injury, there were many racing 
fans waving their fingers and saying, 
“Ah! The old Garden State jinx. It 
catches up with all the winners of 
the Garden State!” 

This, of course, is a reference to 
the mile-and-one-sixteenth Garden 
State, which is billed as “The World’s 


THE WARFARE STORY 

X ray of Warfare’s left hind leg (below, right) taken by Veterinarian William H. 
Wright shows bone chip which caused removal of 3-year-old from this year’s classic 
races. “In race horses,” says Dr. Wright, “85 to 90% of all fractures are to the 
front legs. In Warfare’s case it is a back leg. The X-rays reveal the presence of a 
simple, complete, proximal, aiticu'.ar fracture of the dorsal aspect of the first pha- 
lanx, or large pastern bone. There is a little piece of bone which has chipped off. 
An operation is a thing to consider, yet if you remove the chip you might be 
removing only the effect and not the cause.” Artist’s rendering shows the lower 
structure of a horse’s foot and the bone chip, which is about the size of a pea. 
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Richest Race” and is run every fall 
at Garden State Park outside of Cam- 
den, New Jersey. The race normally 
produces the winter-book favorite for 
the next year’s Kentucky Derby. 
Since it was first run in 1953, how- 
ever, its winners have been dogged 
by bad luck. 

Turn-to, the first Garden State 
winner in 1953, hurt his right front 
foot and was retired early in 1954. 
Summer Tan, the second winner, suf- 
fered an intestinal embolism in 1954 
and nearly died. Prince John, the 
winner of the third Garden State, 
broke a bone in his right foot. Barbi- 
zon, the 1956 winner, had assorted 
injuries early in 1957; Nadir, the 
winner of the fifth running, picked 
up a virus infection. First Landing, 
the 1958 winner, was, until recently, 
hobbled by a kidney infection. 

While it is probably severe to point 
to the Garden State and say “jinx,” 
it is true that only two of its win- 
ners have ever gotten to the Ken- 
tucky Derby (First Landing and 
Summer Tan, both finishing third); 
only one of its winners has ever got- 
ten into the starting gate in the 
Preakness (First Landing, who fin- 
ished ninth); and no winner of the 
Garden State has ever run in the 
Belmont, perhaps the most prestige- 
laden of the 3-year-old classics. 

Perhaps the “jinx” has a physical 
basis that could be attributed to the 
fact that in many cases our 2-year- 
old racers are brought to the tracks 
too quickly and invited to win too 
much money too soon. Last year two 
of the division’s most demanding 
races, The Champagne (at Aqueduct) 
and the Garden State, were held only 
two weeks apart. It may well be that 
some American race tracks are think- 
ing only of the future of their attend- 
ance and mutuel handle and not of 
their horses. 

—William Leggett 

B ally Ache, Leonard D. Frucht- 
man’s 3-year-old who has made 
a habit of doing things that experts 
say cannot be done, turned in a stun- 
ning performance in winning last Sat- 
urday’s Florida Derby at Gulfstream. 

With the defection of Warfare, the 
ninth Florida Derby took on added 
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DRIVING ALONG RAIL, BALLY ACHE GAMELY WITHSTOOD VENETIAN WAY'S CHALLENGE 


significance. For one thing, it meant 
that Bally Ache, by winning, joined 
California-raced Tompion as co- 
favorite for the Kentucky Derby on 
May 7. Even more important was the 
fact that Bally Ache, a front-running 
sprinter, proved for the second time 
in five weeks that he could mow down 
his opposition going a distance of 
ground. Three weeks earlier, in the 
Flamingo at Hialeah, his rivals out- 
foxed themselves by taking back and 
allowing Bally Ache to run all the 
way home free and easy on the front 
end. In the Florida Derby, each en- 
emy camp had vowed things would 
be different. 

But Bally Ache fooled them again, 
and masterfully at that. Before the 
race his trainer, Jimmy Pitt, was per- 
spiring in Gulfstream’s sun-soaked 


paddock as the eight runners came 
out. Looking over his program, Pitt 
jabbed his finger straight at the first 
name on the page: Venetian Way, the 
chestnut son of Royal Coinage, who 
equaled a six-furlong track mark at 
Gulfstream exactly a week earlier. 
“This is the colt who will try to run 
with us,” said Pitt, “but I don’t think 
he can take the lead away from us.” 
Two other names caused Pitt even 
less concern. Edward P. Taylor’s Vic- 
toria Park and Llangollen Farm’s 
Eagle Admiral are both come-from- 
behinders who had beaten Bally Ache 
this winter in tune-up races. “Experi- 
menting with strategy and tactics 
cost us those defeats,” Pitt said frank- 
ly. “Neither of ’em will get us today.” 
When Jockey Bobby Ussery walked 
continued on page 10U 
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OH, BAD LUCK, 
CAMBRIDGE 


M ore than a third of a million Britons clustered 
along the banks of the Thames— and raised some 
question as to what they were there to see. On the one 
hand there was a hotly contested boat race between 
Oxford and Cambridge; on the other, riding in a launch 
and themselves watching the race, there were Princess 
Margaret (the first royalty to attend since her father 
dropped by in 1921) and her fiancG, Tony Armstrong- 
Jones, an old Cambridge crewman himself. 

While a majority of the spectators’ eyes were fixed on 
these two, their own were anxiously following the Cam- 
bridge boat as it pursued Oxford up the river in one of 
the closest races in the 132-year-old rivalry. Despite the 
fact that Oxford’s oarsmen (including ex-Harvard cap- 
tain Townsend Swayze) were using a new kind of shovel- 
shaped sweep to provide extra push, there was never 
more than a single length of open water between the 
two shells. When, after 4)4 anxiety-filled miles, Oxford 
proved the winner, ex-Coxswain Jones at last stopped 
gnawing his forefinger. Murmured Meg: “Bad luck.” 


MARGARET AND ARMSTRONG-JONES TENSELY FOLLOW RACE 




PULLING OARS THAT LOOK LIKE EXTRA-LONG SNOW SHOVELS. 
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WHOOSH 
AND A 
BIG TOSS 


W ith A whoosh look on his face 
and a balanced follow-through, 
Army Lieut. Bill Nieder climaxed a 
phenomenal shotputting month with 
a 65-foot 7-inch toss in the Texas 
Relays. His feat (see page 92) made 
him the third American to better the 
world mark in four weeks. 

It established him ^feppthe cham- 
pion of anti-dieters. IhTanuary, Nie- 


der, then a svelte 220 pounds, em- 
barked on a rigorous gorging program 
in the cause of greater push. Weigh- 
ing a tidy 240 by last Saturday, he 
consumed a breakfast of steak, eggs, 
bacon, orange juice and milk at 7 
a.m., followed with a snack of steak, 
juice, milk and cream pie at 10, set 
his record at 2 p.m., walked off to the 
dressing room saying, “I’m starved.” 


/ 


TEXAS 


FLORIDA 

PIONEERS 

AGAIN 


M iami’s Gulfstream Park is not 
only the home of the Florida 
Derby ( see page 18) but the source 
of perennial innovation in racing 
foofaraw, such as sailing contests in 
the infield lake, water skiing exhibi- 
tions, and the Derby Daiquiri, Gulf- 
stream’s answer to the mint julep. 
Last week the track left some fresh 
footprints in the sands of racing his- 
tory. Shortly before noon on Derby 
Day the public address system broke 
the silence with a calm announce- 
ment: “The elephants are approach- 
ing the starting gate.” 

Racegoers set down their Derby 
Daiquiris as three gorgeous orchid- 
dyed pachyderms, each ridden by a 
mahout in jockey silks, strolled to- 
ward an elephantine starting gate an 
eighth of a mile from the finish line. 
The parade to the post was made in 
circus fashion, each steed using his 
orchid trunk to seize the orchid tail 
just ahead. The jockeys were posi- 
tioned firmly on the heads, legs dan- 
gling behind huge flapping ears in a 
riding style worth the astonished 
study of such fellow mahouts as Ar- 
caro, Shoemaker and Hartack. 

At the starting gate the entries 
were uncoupled. The announcer gave 
a program change— Clyde, a 35-year- 
old in post position No. 1, had gained 
200 pounds in training, now weighed 
6,500 pounds— and introduced Beat- 
ty, 45, running at 6,800 pounds and 
Jungleland, 29, in at a mere 5,200. 

The starter’s flag dropped and they 
were off — at a swaying pace some- 
what like that of three boozed-up 
lumberjacks pitching down Main 
Street on a Saturday night. Jungle- 
land broke fastest, relatively speak- 
ing, stuck to the rail, led by a tusk 
at the 16th pole and held on to win 
by a trunk in 31 l /s seconds, a track 
record. The winner gave the grand- 
stand a formal bow and devoured the 
purse: a wastebasketful of peanuts. 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Rallye at the Summit 

rnHERE is a tradition of friendliness 
-L among the fraternity of sports 
car drivers that is a world apart from 
the snarling surliness of the run-of- 
the-highway motorist. Sports car 
drivers habitually wave to one an- 
other when they meet on the road; 
their silvery horns are invariably used 
to sound cheery greetings rather than 
threats, and they have even been 
known to pause politely at a green 
light while another driver makes a 
left turn. 

Last week the French gave visiting 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev a brand- 
new sports car when he dropped in to 
visit the Renault factory in Norman- 
dy. We hope he uses it to drive to 
the summit in the happy tradition 
for which it was built. 

Railbirds in Texas 

TT was 5:30 a.m. Saturday in Dal- 

las and the sportsmen gathering 
in Union Terminal were mentally 
walking on tiptoes, as if afraid of 
waking the baby. 

“Texas & Pacific Railway special 
to Hot Springs now ready for passen- 
gers on Track 10,” boomed a loud- 
speaker. With that, 600 horseplayers, 
lifting their feet like zombies, moved 
into their 17-car train for a 371-mile 
run to a race track, a somnambulant 
credit to the perseverance of their 
breed. 

Leaving Dallas at 5:45 a.m., they 
would ride seven hours to the Oak- 
lawn Park track in Arkansas, spend 
five hours there, ride seven more 
hours back again, getting home 
about 3 a.m. 

It was a service the T&P offered 
three years ago, half tongue-in-cheek, 
only to find racing-starved Texans 
were railbirds in more ways than one. 

"I’ll bet we’re up even before the 


horses,” mumbled a passenger set- 
tling himself drowsily into his seat 
last week. The train rumbled on 
through Dallas suburbs and into 
farmland where, indeed, no horses 
seemed to be awake. 

The sleeping towns rolled by: 
Eula, Elmo, Cobbs, Wills Point. Two 
coaches fitted with special counters 
began serving bacon and eggs. Hunch 
players, their winners already picked, 


got out boxes of dominoes and decks 
of cards. 

At 7 a.m. a man reached into a 
paper sack, pulled out the day’s first 
beer. Texas railroads are dry, but 
Texans needn't be. On one car plat- 
form sat a garbage can filled with 
shaved ice. Adjoining it was a men’s 
lounge, stacked to the ceiling with 
beer. The T&P helped. It thought- 
fully provided 1,000 paper cups. 
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Edgewood, Fruitvale, Mineola, 
Hoard flashed by. “I haven’t been 
on a train in 10 years,” said a diner 
patron, coffee slopping on his pants 
as the car swayed. “They haven't 
changed a bit.” 

“It’s Giblets in the first for sure,” 
announced a plunger, waving a pen- 
cil-speckled piece of graph paper. 
(Giblets finished fifth.) 

Crow, Hawkins, Big Sandy, Wil- 
kins. Up front the engineer had his 
orders, “Most important for the peo- 
ple on this train to be at the track by 
1:45 p.m.” The railroad’s general 
manager had signed the instructions 
himself, to be sure his customers 
made the daily double. “The daily 
double is when you bet the first two 
races and make a lot of money,” the 
conductor was explaining meanwhile 
to a neophyte. 

Gladewater, Greggton— thump, 
thump, thump! The special ground 
to a horrifying halt. “My horses quit 
in the backstretch and so do my 
trains,” moaned the Giblets man. 
Car 5, victim of a flat tire, was left on 
a siding, and the train was off again, 
40 minutes late. 

Now it was a real race to make 
the daily double, and the engineer 
opened up the throttle. “We’ve got 
to make it,” the conductor confided. 
“If we don't all 600 of these people 
will claim they had the winners.” 

Hallsville, Marshall, Lodi, Bivins. 
On Car 6 a sideburned guitar player 
strummed You Are My Sunshine. Ev- 
erybody sang. “If I ever get to heav- 
en I want to go with this crowd,” said 
a lady. “My mother-in-law should 
see me now,” threw in a happy man. 
“The eyes of Texas are upon you,” 
Car 6 reminded him. 

An hour out of Hot Springs th'e 
conductor proudly proclaimed: “The 
T&P has called the race track and 
told them we’re coming. The track 
will hold up the daily double until 
we make it.” 

And sure enough, the track waited 
until its Texas fans arrived near 2 
p.m. “Thank the Lord,” gasped a 
railroad official. 

A half-dozen hours later the special 
was turned around, beef was being 
served at the diner counters, and 
Deep in the Heart of Texas rang glo- 
riously from Car 6. 



Out Looking 

The ball was popped into the air, 

It fell to earth, not foul, but fair; 

And now the batter is undone, 
Because he did not choose to run. 

—Dan Heilman 

“Thanks,” said a red-eyed custom- 
er with deep sincerity as he stumbled 
off the train in Dallas at 2:30 a.m. 
“Thanks for a nice ride.” 

Advice and Consent 

rpHOUGH it has yet to gain the pop- 
■*- ularity of such regional pastimes as 
eating grits and strumming on the old 
banjo, ice hockey is catching on in 
the South. Entered in evidence are 
the words of L. Richardson Preyer, a 
North Carolina Superior Court judge 
whose judicial impartiality does not 
extend to two Carolina teams in the 
Eastern Hockey League. After impos- 
ing a six-month suspended sentence 
and a $25 fine on John Brophy of the 
Charlotte Clippers for assaulting a 
policeman while confined to the pen- 
alty box, Judge Preyer told Brophy: 
“I don’t want to impose such condi- 
tions of suspension as would keep you, 
in the course of your employment, 
from punching your opponents.” 

Holdup Man 

W arden Vernon L. Pepersaek of 
the Maryland Penitentiary 
didn’t see any reason why his insti- 
tution shouldn’t be represented the 
other night at the South Atlantic 
weight-lifting championships. 

The event, after all, was taking 
place only seven blocks away at the 
Baltimore YMCA, and the warden 
didn’t want to send a cheering sec- 


tion, only a prisoner named Jenkins 
Hudson, who had a knack with the 
bar bells. 

So the warden sent his man, and 
now the State Department of Cor- 
rection, the parole board and — who 
knows — maybe even the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee are facing a potential 
dilemma of some magnitude. 

Hudson went to the South Atlan- 
tic championships accompanied by 
guards and the warden himself. 

He thereupon flabbergasted his es- 
corts and 500 cheering spectators by 
lifting the staggering total of 955 
pounds in three hoists. The feat 
made a shambles of previous meet 
records. It would have won at the Pan 
American Games and it would have 
earned a bronze medal at the last 
Olympics. 

“I knew he could do it,” said Hud- 
son’s coach, Jack Lipsky, a Baltimore 
physical culturist who met his middle 
heavyweight (196 pounds) while con- 
ducting a weight-lifting program at 
the penitentiary. 

“He only needs a few matches and 
he’ll go over 1,000 pounds. He’s a 
natural athlete with great strength 
and a grip like a vise. This boy will 
break the world’s record [1,035% 
pounds], no question about it.” 

Warden Pepersaek was almost as 
pleased as Lipsky. “This kind of thing 
keeps a man in contact with society,” 
he said. “He feels a responsibility be- 
cause the public is looking in. What 
he did was good for the morale of the 
whole institution.” 

Hudson himself, a 25-year-old who 
had never lifted a bar bell until Lip- 
sky’s class eight months ago, was rel- 
atively silent about his first evening 
out in three years (of a 40-year stretch 
for armed robbery). “I used to play 
football, basketball and softball,” he 
said, summarizing his prison athletic 
career, “but I gave them all up to 
concentrate on weight lifting.” It was 
a concentration which left the ex- 
holdup man nearly unbeatable at 
such sporting holdups as the two-arm 
snatch and clean and jerk. 

How about his future? Jack Lipsky 
wants badly to get Hudson— under 
proper escort — to a junior champion- 
ship event at Schenectady, N.Y. in 
May and the Senior Nationals in 
continued 
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Cleveland the following month. The 
latter are also the Olympic trials, 
and the coach obviously has Rome 
on his mind, too. 

But was it a world tour that the 
judge had in mind when Hudson was 



sentenced? Not likely, suggests Ward- 
en Pepersack, who has handed the 
whole matter over to parole officials. 

Even Coach Lipsky recognizes the 
problem. “Wouldn’t you know it,” he 
moaned last week. “At last I get a 
world champion and where is he? In 
prison!” 

‘Everything Is for Keeps’ 

Agent Chick Lang stood in the 
gathering dusk of Florida’s Gulf- 
stream Park one night last week and 
talked about his employer, Jockey 
Bill Hartack. An agent’s job is to get 
his jockey mounts that can win, and 
Lang’s effectiveness is reflected in the 
fact that Hartack, who earned about 
$250,000 last year, has won the Na- 
tional Riding Championship three 
times during the six years of their 
partnership. For services rendered, 
Lang received a 20% commission, 
double the standard rate. 

“Isn’t he a pip?” Lang said. “You 
read about Hartack’s style, the way 
he sits a horse, his hands, his strength, 
and so on. That’s a lot of garbage. 


They Said It 


He wins because he wants to win so 
desperately. 

“He’s the same at anything. He’s 
been over to my place playing check- 
ers with my 12-year-old. I’ve seen my 
boy start to make a move, then try 
to pull back and make another, and 
Bill said, ‘Oh, no, you don’t.’ My boy 
said, ‘But we're not playing for keeps.’ 
Bill looked him straight in the eye 
and said, ‘With me, everything is for 
keeps.’ ” 

Just 24 hours after delivering this 
bit of rhetoric, Agent Lang announced 
that he was quitting. He and the 
27-year-old Hartack had quarreled 
before (and Lang had quit before), 
but they had always been able to 
patch things up. Last week the quar- 
reling was so bitter as to appear irrev- 
ocable. “Hartack,” said Lang, “is an 
ungrateful person. He hates racing 
and everybody in racing. He’s got a 
serious emotional problem. It’s Har- 
tack’s world, and the rest of us are 
supposed to live in it.” 

“I have an obsession about win- 
ning, if you call that an emotional 
problem,” Hartack retorted. “Chick’s 
happy-go-lucky. He can accept any- 
thing. I can’t. If I ride 1,500 horses a 
year and 1,000 of them lose, it hurts 
me 1,000 times. The winners I take 
for granted, but the losers hurt.” 

The chief causes of the split-up 
were Hartack’s tendency to scratch 
mounts Lang had booked him to ride 
(he refused to ride a favorite at Hia- 
leah last year after $136,000 had al- 
ready been bet) and the jockey’s oc- 
casional lapses of self-control. “After 
one race,” said Lang, “he came back 
to the paddock and said loudly, 


‘Don’t ever put me on a horse like 
that again,’ and carried on in general. 

I didn’t say anything then, but after- 
ward I grabbed him by the shirt and 
said, ‘Bill, the next time this happens, 
I’m going to take you apart— crowd 
or no crowd.’ ” 

In happier times Hartack once was 
asked whether he didn’t feel badly 
about refusing to ride mounts Lang 
had selected. “Why should I feel 
bad?” Hartack said. “I didn’t pick 
them. Chick did.” But didn’t he feel 
any responsibility? Hartack frowned 
for a moment, then casually lit a ciga- 
rette. “The hell with that,” he said. 

The Name’s the Same 

~VVT hen a visiting Oxford-Cam- 
’ * bridge squash team arrived last 
month for a U.S. tour it expected to 
have some trouble playing with the 
harder, faster American squash ball 
but was game to give it a try. 

A couple of defeats later, however, 
the gameness was wearing a bit thin. 
After a 5-1 beating at the hands of 
the Pentagon Squash Club in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the captain of the Brit- 
ish team, Roger K. Jarvis of Cam- 
bridge, felt a word of explanation was 
in order. 

“In England you chase the ball; 
in America it chases you,” he told 
listeners after the match. Then plung- 
ing his hand into a small bag he 
pulled out an English ball, happily 
pushed his thumb into the spongy 
surface and said: “That’s where the 
game got its name— squash.” 

One World 

A press release just fluttered in 
upon us from Ibadan, Western 
Nigeria, and we pass along parts of it 
to you as pleasing on two counts. 

First, it’s heartening to hear that 
Ibadan’s new 35,000-capacity Liber- 
ty Stadium, the finest in all Africa, 
will be finished by October, when 
Princess Margaret is to open a festival 
of games there. Second, it’s nice to 
note that African stadium builders 
have quite the same worries as their 
busy counterparts on San Francisco 
Bay, the Potomac and the Hudson. 

Liberty Stadium is an elliptical 
bowl with an approved En-Tout-Cas 


ben martin, Air Force Academy football coach, on his team’s wide-open 
style of play: “We get boys who take a big chance every time they take up a jet. 
They just aren’t the type to play conservative football.” 

dizzy dean, former St. Louis Cardinal pitcher, responding to gags about 
his 210 pounds (vis-a-vis his playing weight of 160): “Yeah, but in those days 
I was being paid by Branch Rickey.” 

percy cerutty, coach of sub-f aur-minule miler Herb Elliott, on women 
athletes: “In the hard competitive grind there is no place for women unless they 
no longer want to be women. Sport for women should be kept in the Victorian 
Age — when no one took it seriously.” 
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running track, a football field, cov- 
ered stands on one side, lights for 
night games and a cafeteria. 

Transportation difficulties are met 
“by a lot for 2,000 cars and 6,500 bi- 
cycles, and roads from three sides.” 

And financing? “The stadium 
should be a money-making proposi- 
tion,” a spokesman said. “We expect 
to hold an average of 40 full-scale 
sporting events annually. With only 
moderate attendance the stadium 
will be self-supporting.” 

All of which must sound strikingly 
familiar to Americans whose own 
cities are talking about new stadi- 
ums. But at one point the Ibadan 
designers are going their American 
counterparts one better. The press 
box, it seems, “will be glass-enclosed, 
air conditioned and feature a bar 
within easy reach of reporters.” 

Maine’s Gold Rush 

O GUNQUIT, Me., a quiet coastal 
village at the conflux of the Jo- 
sias River and the sea, is a pleasant 
combination of things pastoral and 
piscatorial; a town of clams, fish, lob- 
sters and 800 souls. The sporting 
Ogunquitian likes to spend his winter 
weekends skating out on Moody 
Pond, driving off to Bridgton for the 
skiing, or bundling by the TV, there 
being no local movie. But all that 
changed on St. Patrick's Day when 
gold was discovered on the municipal 
parking lot. 

The Ogunquit Gold Rush started 
when the Ellis C. Snodgrass Co. found 
some fine alluvial gravel while dredg- 
ing out a cove. Waste not, want not, 
thought Ogunquit, and Snodgrass 
was asked to dump the gravel on the 
town parking lot, where it was duly 
spread, greatly improving the surface. 
In the process, the engineer in charge 
of the project, Irving Pickering, dis- 
covered a tiny gold nugget. 

Pickering then borrowed the com- 
munity’s only gold pan from one 
Frederick E. Kemp Jr., panned $8 
worth of dust and nuggets out of the 
gravel, returned to his office and put 
a sign over the door: “Klondike 
Town Hall.” That was Thursday, 
March 17. 

The word, needless to say, got 
around. Kemp retrieved his gold pan 



and went to the parking lot himself 
Friday, only to find 150 other pros- 
pectors scrabbling around the sedans. 
The gathering alarmed Police Chief 
Chris Larsen, who properly foresaw 
bigger crowds on Saturday, accord- 
ingly banned all gold hunting in the 
town gravel. 

The miners obeyed, but public 
pressure rose and on Saturday night 
the Village Manager, Percival H. 
Wardwell, rescinded the no-digging 
decree. “Let them prospect to their 
hearts’ content,” he ordered. 

Sunday dawned gloriously sunny, 
the first day of spring. Nobody at all 
was out skating on Moody Pond, but 
2,500 people were down on the Ogun- 
quit parking lot. They had come from 
six states with clam hoes, shovels, 
picks, sieves, kitchen colanders, pots, 
pans and bare hands; the biggest 
bunch of mining amateurs since 40,- 
000 roamed the California country- 
side round Sutter’s Sawmill in ’49. 

In the midst of this enthusiastic 
display was Village Manager Ward- 
well, rejoicing in the influx of trade to 


his town. Come summertime, Ogun- 
quit is influxed with beatniks, artniks 
and tourniks, but this was the first 
cold-weather boom ever. 

By evening the excitement was on 
the wane. Nobody said how much 
gold he had found, being tight- 
mouthed in the sourdough (and the 
Maine) tradition, but a little had 
been found for sure. 

The next weekend a couple of hun- 
dred diggers were back on the park- 
ing lot, including Kemp, who allowed 
in his taciturn way that he had “a 
pretty good amount of the stuff,” 
and planned to make mining his 
weekend avocation for some time. 

Even if the vein was running low 
on the lot, grander planners were 
talking of slipping up the Josias as 
soon as the ice is out to find the 
source of the gold. 

That sounded like good weekend 
sport for spring, and no need to tell 
wives left behind in Ogunquit what 
every geologist knew: Maine rivers 
have a lot of gold, but none that can 
be profitably mined. end 
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LS STRIKES 


BELAUD j 


Baseball is back — 
and here begins, 
in pictures, 

paintings and words, a 

preview of THE 

BIG NEW 
SEASON 

by ROY TERRELL 


A ll the signs are here. The parks have 
L been repainted. The sale of bubble-gum 
cards is booming. So are bats. For six weeks 
a shower of adjectives has poured forth from 
the training camps in Florida and Arizona, 
heavy with praise for the prowess of rookies, 
thick with nostalgia and memories of the 
past, assessing the teams, setting the stage. 
Ted Williams and Stan Musial are present, 
happily, just as they have been for 20 years. 
Mickey Mantle has a sore knee, unhappily, 
and Herb Score a sore arm. Frank Lane is 
critical of Joe Gordon. The Yankees and 
Braves are pennant favorites. Baseball is 
with us again. 

From the first, 1960 promises to present 
the most important thing baseball can offer: 
two sizzling pennant races. Of course, there 
were two sizzling pennant races in 1959, but, 
except for an occasional idle dreamer like A1 
Lopez, no one made any such prediction in 
the spring. Now everyone knows about the 
White Sox and Indians and Yankees, about 
the Dodgers and Giants and Braves. 

There is much of the unusual about 1960. 
The two leagues, for example, do not even 
continued 

youthful enthusiasm threatens to overflow 
Comiskey Park’s left-field stands, while across 
town ( and across page), big man is Ernie Banks. 

Color photograph by Ike Vern 









BIG NEW SEASON continued 


begin on the same day. The National, 
because of its lengthy travel sched- 
ule, opens on April 12; the American, 
because it refuses to buck the ele- 
ments so soon, a week later. There 
will be 605 night games, far more 
than ever before, and one team, the 
Dodgers, opens the season at night. 
Three TV networks will carry base- 
ball across the country on weekends 
instead of two as in ’59; in addition 
to some 674 local telecasts, 123 games 
will be televised nationally. The dou- 
ble All-Star Game will be played in a 
three-day period, the first game sched- 
uled for Kansas City July 11, the sec- 
ond in Yankee Stadium July 13. 

There is a new manager at Kansas 
City (Bob Elliott) and different, if 
not exactly new, ones at Chicago’s 
Wrigley Field (Charlie Grimm) and 
Milwaukee’s County Stadium (Char- 
ley Dressen). What effect, if any, El- 
liott and Grimm are going to have 
on the festivities is open to debate, 
but Dressen is the kind of a guy who 
might shake things up a bit. The 
Giants have a new ball park, with 
enough outfield to give Willie Mays 
a chance to perform his magic and 
enough wind blowing toward right 
field, for a change, to make every 
left-hand hitter in sight leap for joy. 

But the major new development of 
1960 is that the World Series will be 
played in Chicago and San Francisco, 
no matter what Las Vegas says. Las 
Vegas, where betting is legal and the 
early line set, is located approximate- 
ly 3,000 miles from the west coast of 
Florida and apparently remains un- 
aware that Bob Turley can’t get his 
curve ball over the plate any more or 
that Warren Spahn and Red Schoen- 
dienst, respectively, have accumulat- 
ed 39 and 37 years. Spring training is 
a time of confusion, as much as any- 
thing else, but certain facts manage 
to emerge. One of these is that the 
White Sox, defending champions of 
the American League, have gone for- 
ward since 1959, not down. The other 
is that the Giants have not only a 
happy blend of power, pitching and 
defense, but fewer weaknesses than 
anyone else. 

The White Sox, a gang of quick 
artists a year ago, are equally quick 
and artistic and noticeably more mus- 
cular today ( see Scouting Reports). 

t peppery leader of the Sox, Nellie Fox, 
relaxes in dugout without cap or chaw. 

Color -photograph by Richard Meek 



Minnie Minoso has returned, Ted 
Kluszewski will be available from the 
beginning, Gene Freese will drive in 
runs, Billy Pierce no longer has an 
aching back. Now Roy Sievers, the 
big slugger from the Senators, has 
joined the act too. Added to the de- 
fensive genius of Lollar, Fox, Aparicio 
and Landis and the pitching skill of 
Early Wynn and Bob Shaw, this 
should be enough to make the Sox 
again the strongest ball club in the 
American League. 

Its infield enriched by the addition 
of Johnny Temple, Cleveland is far 
smoother and more experienced than 
it was at this time a year ago. Rocky 
Colavito is one of the big hitters. Vic 
Power is a complete ballplayer, if 
you happen to like first basemen who 
field standing on their heads. Woodie 


Held’s skill seems to increase by leaps 
and bounds, and Joe Gordon is con- 
sidered an exceptional manager with 
young talent. But the catching is in 
a state of confusion, and who knows 
what to expect from Tito Francona 
—or Jim Piersall— this time around? 
When the Indians traded away Cal 
McLish, the one pitcher on the roster 
who could consistently beat first- 
division clubs, the problem fell upon 
the youthful shoulders of Gary Bell, 
Jim Perry and Jim Grant. There is 
promise here but, as long as Herb 
Score remains a great slash of a ques- 
tion mark across Indian hopes, not 
enough to take up the slack. 

Yankee chances hinge upon three 
ifs: Turley’s arm, Mantle's knee, 
Skowron’s ability to escape injury. 

continued 


newfangled giant stadium, candlestick park, gives mays room to roam 
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BIG NEW SEASON continued 

The infield is less than sensational 
and it has little run-producing abil- 
ity. The outfield, while gaining de- 
fensively with Maris in left, has lost 
defensively with Lopez in right and 
over-all seems no better or worse 
than a year ago. Missing, along with 
Billy Martin, Gerry Coleman, Hank 
Bauer and the younger Gil McDou- 
gald, is the old, quick-igniting Yan- 
kee spark. But the catching is very 
sound and the outfield will drive in 
runs. Ford is a superb pitcher, Dit- 
mar a good one and the youngsters 
on Stengel’s changing staff could be 
of help. It is a team that could shake 
off its weaknesses and win, but only 
if Turley pitches back to his ’58 form 
and Mantle and Skowron remain 
healthy enough to hit great clusters 
of home runs. There seem to be too 
many ifs; the White Sox have virtu- 
ally none and the Indians none of 
such stature. 

Only magic could produce a pen- 
nant winner in the American League 
aside from these three. Detroit is still 
Detroit, blessed with a handful of 
highly talented athletes, plagued by 
gaping holes. Baltimore’s splendid 
young pitchers are incapable of car- 
rying that punchless burden of hit- 
ters on their backs through a long 
summer, and Kansas City, while 
more improved than any team in the 
league, with the possible exception 
of the White Sox, still has a long way 
to go. The Red Sox, without Jensen, 
without Sammy White, with only a 
shadow of the old Williams, will scuf- 
fle against Washington to see who 
escapes the cellar. The theory that 
Boston will play better because Billy 
Jurges is the first thin manager it has 
had in years satisfies only the vege- 
tarians in Fenway Park. 

In the National League the Giants 
occupy much the same position as 
Milwaukee in 1957: having come so 
close the year before, they have cer- 
tainly gained enough, through trades 
and experience, to hold out just a few 
days more. That is all the Giants 
need. They have formidable power 
(Mays, Cepeda, McCovey, Kirk- 
land), a slick infield (Blasingame, 
continued 
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dodger demons at the double play are 
Charlie Neal (airborne) and Maury Wills, 
here forcing Jim Landis during the Series. 
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BIG NEW SEASON continued 

Bressoud, Davenport), a smart, hus- 
tling little catcher (Hobie Landrith), 
and all the front-line pitching in the 
world (Antonelli, Sam Jones, San- 
ford, McCormick, Miller, O’Dell). 

Actually, everyone in the Nation- 
al League has pitching. It is coming 
out of the woodwork at Los Angeles 
(Drysdale, Craig, Podres, Koufax, 
McDevitt, Williams and Larry Sher- 
ry, to mention a few) and at Mil- 
waukee (Spahn, Burdette, Buhl, Jay, 
Pizarro, Willey, Rush and Don Mc- 
Mahon). The Reds have added Mc- 
Lish and the former Cub relief star 
Bill Henry. Bob Friend’s return to 
form could increase Pittsburgh’s po- 
tential several dozen percent, and the 
Cardinals are definitely better. The 
Phils, while lacking everything else, 
have always had pitching. Only the 
Cubs, who must count so heavily on 
their kids, seem to be in trouble on 
the mound. 

But no one else is quite so impres- 
sive throughout the lineup as the 
Giants. Not even the might of Henry 
Aaron, Eddie Mathews and Joe Ad- 
cock, nor the steady strength of Del 
Crandall behind the plate, can com- 
pletely make up for the problems 
continued 


mutual problem of second base preoc- 
cupies Manager Dressen, Chuck Cottier. 
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Rendezvous on a cay off Nassau. Photographed by John Lewis Stage. 


Two on the isle ... in 

Nassau 

and the B 


A beach picnic in the Bahamas always 
rates rave notices. It’s as different from 
a picnic anywhere else in the world as 
a Broadway hit is from a sideshow. And 
if you picnicked every day, you still 
wouldn’t run out of beaches. There are 
70,000 square miles of crystal Bahamian 
seas and treasure islands awaiting you. 
Head for Nassau. Sample first its sophis- 
ticated sands, then explore its fabulous 
Outer Resort Islands. You’ll find spring 


and summer rates especially attractive. 
Your Travel Agent is an expert in making 
arrangements. Or, for illustrated bro- 
chures, please send this coupon. 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. K-3, 608 First National Bank Building 
Miami 32, Florida 

Name 


BY SEA: from New York every Friday, S. S. NASSAU, Incres Line, 39 Broadway, New York 6. From Miami, Mondays and 
Fridays, S. S. BAHAMA STAR, Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami 6. BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York 

(2 Vi hours); Miami (40 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. Qjy Zone State 




Photographed in Marseilles for Arrow 


Wherever you go 


you look better in an Arrow shirt... 


Here, with Marseilles as background, you see neat and com- 
fortable Arrow shirts of Hopsacking, designed for year ’round 
wear. Left: In famous Drake button-down collar; right: pop- 
ular Bi-Way. Variety of colors. Sanforized labeled, 5.00. 
All-silk ties, 2.50; linen handkerchiefs, 75^. 


- ARROW - 




BIG NEW SEASON continued 

Dressen has inherited in Milwaukee 
around second base. Because of Dres- 
sen, the Braves are a more spirited 
club than in the past. But it takes 
more than spirit — or even courage — 
to recapture the skills of a Red 
Schoendienst at his age and after his 
horrible year of illness, or to trans- 
form Chuck Cottier, a brilliant de- 
fensive replacement, into a big league 
hitter suddenly at the age of 24. 

A year ago the Dodgers won 
through an admirable blend of spirit, 
tenacity and skill, and all three are 
still there. But lacking exceptional 
ability in any one department, it 
would be a miracle if the Dodgers 
played one bit better now. The 
Giants, on the other hand, almost 
certainly will. 

For one who has viewed the three 
teams above, it is tempting to mark 
off the Pirates and Reds as also-rans. 
But the Pirates, on the first day of 


September last year, despite their 
injuries and several shoddy individ- 
ual seasons, were within three and a 
half games of the lead. This is a team 
with unusual balance, no glaring 
weakness, just enough of everything 
to be dangerous. As for Cincinnati, 
which has power oozing from every 
pore, the pitching has only to be as 
good as it sounds to put the Reds 
into tight contention. 

Someone has to lose, however, so 
the National League has the Cubs, 
Cardinals and Phils. The Cubs can 
hit, but not enough to make up for 
the mistakes of the young pitchers. 
The Cardinals can hit, too, and much 
harder than before, but they have 
had to sacrifice a great deal of de- 
fense. The Phils are rebuilding. 

But a big league season is much 
more than simply who wins the pen- 
nant or lands in the cellar; it is made 
up of people and the heroics they 
produce. In this respect, 1960 looks 
like a whale of a year. 


Stan Musial, for example, is a long 
way from being dead. Better-condi- 
tioned, more aware of his problems 
than in 1959, the great Cardinal hit- 
ter is all set for a big year; once 
again he could be a factor in the bat- 
ting race he has led seven times be- 
fore. But it is doubtful that Musial, 
or anyone else, can catch Aaron now. 
Those who should come closest are 
Musial, Joe Cunningham and Bill 
White, all from the good-hit, no-field 
Cardinals; Vada Pinson and Frank 
Robinson of the Reds; the Giants’ 
Mays and Cepeda; and Bob Skinner 
of the Pirates, who to knowing Na- 
tional Leaguers is nowhere near the 
long shot that he seems. Once again 
Ernie Banks and Eddie Mathews are 
the men to beat for the home-run 
championship, with Robinson, Aar- 
on, Mays and possibly Cepeda, Ken 
continued on page f,0 

Please turn the page for unusual painting 
of famous old Comiskey Park at night 




SUCCESS 
IN THEIR 
MIDST 

The pennant, had not yet 
been won, but a jubilant 
crowd surged into the 
streets and fireworks shat- 
tered the still Chicago 
night. A Luis Aparicio 
single had beaten Kansas 
City and eliminated the 
hated Yankees. Victory 
was close at hand, and 
Chicago Artist Franklin 
McMahon, a White Sox 
fan himself, caught it in 
full flush. “You can’t 
imagine,” a man told 
McMahon, “what this 
means to the South Side. 
This is an area of failure. 
Now, suddenly, they have 
success in their midst.” 

Drawing by 
Franklin McMahon 
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regaling red sox with tales of his leaner, meaner days on the mound, TV’s star 
word mangier, Dizzy Dean, draws Williams, Maglie, Thomson to Scottsdale dugout. 


Boyer of the Cardinals and Pitts- 
burgh’s Dick Stuart to press them. 
Spahn, Burdette, Drysdale, Antonel- 
li, Jones and Friend could win 20 
games. Each already has, at least 
once, with the exception of Drysdale. 

With Mantle perhaps fated never 
to regain his tremendous 1956-57 
form, the American League batting 
championship seems to have settled 
into a duel between Harvey Kuenn 
and A1 Kaline of Detroit. A dark 
horse could be Norm Siebern of Kan- 
sas City. What the American League 
lacks in percentage hitters, however, 
it makes up for in guys with low av- 
erages and lots of punch: Colavito, 
Gus Triandos, Charley Maxwell, Bob 
Cerv, Woodie Held, Roy Sievers and 
the Senator trio of Harmon Killebrew, 
Bob Allison and Bob Lemon. Along 
with Kaline and Mantle— particular- 
ly Mantle, even with a limp— each is 
capable of hitting more than 30 hom- 
ers, driving in 100 runs. If any pitch- 
er is to join Wynn as a 20-game man 
this year— none did in 1959— the best 
bet, at long last, should be Whitey 
Ford. 

So 1960 should be a splendid year, 
with a gripping pennant race in each 
league and individual talent sprinkled 
throughout. Whatever happens, this 


LATE TRADES 

After the Scouting Reports ( -page 
U5) went to press, Washington trad- 
ed slugger Roy Sievers to Chica- 
go for Catcher Earl Battey, rookie 
Don Mincher and $150,000; and 
Catcher Clint Courtney and In- 
fielder Ron Samford to Baltimore 
for Second Baseman Billy Gardner. 


will be the last of baseball as it has 
been for almost 60 years. N ext year the 
Continental League will spread base- 
ball into further reaches of the land 
and, even if the Continental League 
fails, the old 16-team, two-league 
structure is doomed. Cities like Hous- 
ton, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Toron- 
to, Denver, Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Atlanta and Buffalo are ready for 
major league baseball now, as part 
of expanded American and National 
Leagues, if nothing else. While await- 
ing 1961 and baseball’s big chance, 
this is the last time around. end 
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Do better by your drinks with. . . 

Gilbeys 

...the best name in Gin and Vodka 



• FIRESTONES UNDERGO TORTURE-TESTS LIKE THIS TOTALING 425 MILLION MILES YEARLY. 



TEST-PROMO FIRESTONE 
TIRES ARE THE BEST PROVED 
TIRES ON THE ROAD! 



Torture-tested 
and speedway- proved for 
your turnpike safety 



CHAMPION IN 
EVERY TEST OF 

TIRE SAFETY 


Meet the tires made with you in mind! 
Every year, Firestone tires travel 40 
million “torture test” miles over spike- 
toothed gravel and chuckholed country 
roads. And every year, Firestones set 
the pace in almost every speed test 
and endurance run on the world’s 
most famous speedways. Performance- 
proved the hard way, Firestone tires 
give you utmost protection in teeming 
traffic, on country roads and in the 
rubber-searing heat of prolonged turn- 
pike driving because they give you the 
newest advances in heat-resistant 
rubber and Safety-Fortified cord. 
Road-hugging tire safety is yours, too, 
plus bonuses in tire mileage and 
increased driving economy. Firestones 
endure every type of “torture test” 
totaling more than 425 million test- 
miles a year for your ever-increasing 
motoring safety, savings, assurance. 
And now, another Firestone first: 

FIRESTONE RUBBER-X-IOI 

An extraordinary new softer-riding 
yet longer-lasting tread rubber, Fire- 
stone Rubber-X-101 all but eliminates 
tire squeal, even on sharpest turns. 
Also, with Rubber-X-101 you can 
easily get an additional 4,000 to 5,000 
miles— and at regular tire prices! Get 
test-proved, best-proved Firestone 
Rubber-X-101 at your nearby Fire- 
stone Dealer or Store! 


Copyright 1 SCO, The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company 





PROVED in never-ending turnpike tests 


PROVED on major city taxi fleets 




PROVED on world's fastest test track 


PROVED on abrasive stone and gravel 


PROVED on burning desert roads 



PROVED on all major speedways 











1960 SCOUTING REPORTS 

A survey and analysis of the 16 major league clubs, with reports on stars, 
scrubs and promising rookies and an appraisal of each team’s chances 


Prepared by Roy Terrell 
Walter Bingham 
Roger Williams 
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Two full major league teams 
could be fielded from the Los 
Angeles roster, and there’d still 
be fine players on the bench. 
Yet this club will have to be 
lucky to win the pennant again 

the dodgers this year are as solid 
as an O’Malley investment. There 
isn’t a soft spot in the lineup, and 
there are precious few among the re- 
serves. Bunyanesque Frank Howard, 
who stomped out of the sticks to a 
chorus of Ruthian hosannas, will have 
to stomp right back again. There’s 
no room for him. There may be none 
for Tommy Davis, the best-looking 
rookie in Florida this spring. There is 
certainly none for anyone else. Not 
only are veterans like Don Drysdale 
(left), Johnny Podres, Gil Hodges, 
Duke Snider, Wally Moon and Char- 
lie Neal blocking the way; a jumble 
of lesser names (nimble .270 hitters 
and steely-armed young pitchers) are 
cluttering up the roster. 

• OTHER TEAMS' TALENTS 

Yet the Dodgers are no cinch to win 
the pennant again. Why? Because 
both the Giants and Braves, weaker 
in spots than the Dodgers, can bury 
their deficiencies in an avalanche of 
specialized talent. Their hitting can 
explode, their pitching can turn un- 
beatable and either can run away 
with the pennant. The Dodgers, as 
they did last year, will have to play 
the waiting game. They will lose a 
few, win a few more, hover near the 
top and hope that not one but both 
their rivals fold. It could happen 
again, but Los Angeles will have to 
be lucky. 

• ALL THIS AND SHERRY 

If the Dodgers have a single strongest 
point, it is their pitching. Manager 
Walt Alston can tick off six strong 
starters and three reputable relievers 
without even mentioning Larry Sher- 
ry. This takes some doing for, as all 
Little Leaguers know, Sherry won 
two World Series games last fall and 
saved two more. Larry was a relief 
pitcher then and happy to be one. 
This year, though, he wants to be a 
starter on a club well-endowed with 
starters. Top man on the staff is 
Drysdale, the sidearming fast-baller 


who won 17 games last year and led 
the league in strikeouts. Then come 
right-hander Roger Craig and left- 
hander Johnny Podres. Craig— like 
Sherry, a late-season tonic — won a 
succession of crucial ball games, and 
was one inning short of qualifying for 
the lowest official ERA in either 
league (2.06). Podres is troubled by a 
nagging back but has worked more 
and won more in Los Angeles than he 
ever did in Brooklyn. He needs several 
days’ rest between starts and has no 
trouble getting it on this staff. Round- 
ing out the starting alignment are 
Sandy Koufax and Stan Williams, 
who have overpowering speed but 
trouble ccntrolling it, and chunky 
Danny McDevitt, a small southpaw 
with excellent stuff. 

Sherry’s chances as a starter depend 
largely on the ability of relievers 
Clem Labine, Johnny Klippstein and 
Ed Roebuck to get along without 
him. Roebuck, a throwback to the 
Brooklyn days, is the key figure. He 
pitched 28 games— all starts — in St. 
Paul last year and emerged with a 
13-10, 2.98 record and a shot at the 
Los Angeles bullpen. He showed up 
well in spring training and . figures 
to rank just behind the veteran La- 
bine (and, of course, behind Sherry 
if things turn out that way). 

• NO BIG BAT 

Frank Howard may hit 85 home runs 
for Los Angeles next year or in 1965 
or 1970. But for the present the Dodg- 
ers are without a slugger in a class 
with Mays, Mathews or Aaron, and 
will have to rely on team effort to 
produce the runs (last year five men 
hit between 18 and 25 homers and 


Neal Snider Moon 

three drove in between 80 and 88 
runs). Snider and Hodges, who rank 
third and fifth among the league’s 
alltime home-run hitters, have been 
slowly fading as power men and can 
never regain their former supremacy. 
But they are still good for 20 homers 
and 80 RBIs apiece, near the top for 
any club. Slender Charlie Neal has 
hit 41 homers and driven in 148 
runs over the last two seasons. Wal- 
ly Moon regained his long-ball touch 
in 1959, while spindly Don Demeter 





racked up 18 homers, 70 RBIs. John 
Roseboro, Norm Larker and Don Zim- 
mer all hit for occasional distance. 

The failure of Howard to stick this 
year doesn’t bother the Dodgers, who 
consider him a superstar of the future. 
His power with the bat is almost 
frightening, and any second-division 
team would make sure he was some- 
where in the lineup right now. But 
the Dodgers, destined to be involved 
in another pennant fight, can’t risk 
late throws from the outfield or bob- 
bled grounders at first base just on 
the chance that Howard might club 
a dozen balls over the left-field screen. 
Huge Frank has little comprehension 



Hodges Skerry Podres 


of his own mammoth strike zone and 
but slight control over his all-or- 
nothing uppercut swing. Until he de- 
velops a modicum of finesse, Los An- 
geles will string along with its present 
quota of mere mortals. 

• CLEVER SWIFTIES 

Lacking awesome power, the Dodgers 
rely on speed and versatility to com- 
plement their steady pitching. Vir- 


tually all the regulars can wangle 
their way to first base (the club’s 591 
walks led both leagues last year) and 
then steal or take the extra base. The 
Dodgers are so versatile these days 
it is almost impossible to make the 
club without playing more than one 
position; young Davis, for instance, 
abandoned the outfield last month 
to take a crack at unfamiliar third 
base. The presence of so many in- 
fielder-outfielders gives Los Angeles 
a flexibility unknown to other teams. 
Vital handy men this year will be 
First Baseman-Outfielder Larker, All- 
round Infielder Zimmer and Third 
Baseman-Outfielder Jim Gilliam. 

Defensively, the team is on a par 
with the slick Chicago White Sox. 
Neal at second base is an outstanding 
fielder. Wispy Shortstop Maury Wills 
has quick hands and good lateral 
range, but will have to outhit Zim- 
mer and Bob Lillis (both of whom 
have even better arms) for the reg- 
ular shortstop job. Ability to play 
third as well as short will determine 
the No. 2 man. Hodges has no peer 
at first, and Gilliam’s agility at third 
more than overcomes his mediocre 
arm. The outfield is good, though 
unspectacular. Snider, graying but 
still sprightly, is in right, and Moon, 
skilled at handling that awful screen, 
in left. Demeter, a fine outfielder with 
good speed and a first-class arm, will 
play center most of the time. 


BASIC ROSTER 


2 DON DEMETER CP 

4 DUKE SNIDER RF 

5 NORM LAKKEK lB-OF 

6 CARL FURII.LO OF 

9 WALLY MOON LF 

14 GIL HODGES lB 

19 JIM GILLIAM 3B 

23 DON ZIMMER SS 

30 MAURY WILLS SS 

43 CHARLIE NEAL 2b 

44 JOHN ROSEBORO C 

16 DANNY McDEVITT P 

17 ROGER CRAIG P 

22 JOHNNY PODRES P 

32 SANDY KOUFAX P 

35 JOHNNY KL1PPSTEIN P 

40 STAN WILLIAMS P 

41 CLEM LABINE P 

51 LARRY SHERRY P 

53 DON DRYSDALE P 


.266 

.303 

.289 

.290 

.302 

.276 

.282 

.165 

.260 

.287 

.232 

10-8 


4-0 

5-10 

7-2 

17-13 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 

1 88 68 

INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


SNIDER .308 
MOON .302 
NEAL .287 


DRYSDALE 17-13 
PODRES 14-9 

CRAIG 11-5 


25 

23 

19 


RUNS BATTED IN 



HODGES 


88 

80 


• A VIGOROUS BENCH 

Last season the Giants and Braves 
wilted under the strain of weak re- 
serves (pitching for the Giants, infield 
for the Braves) and neither bench 
seems much better this year (the 
Giants strengthened their pitching, 
b it at the cost of trading pinch hit- 
ters). The Dodger reserves, on the 
other hand, are well above average. 
Joe Pignatano is a heady catcher, a 
superlative handler of pitchers and 
a pretty good base runner. The team 
is well fortified at second and third, 
with the standby shortstops, plus 
Gilliam, available for both positions. 
In the outfield, Carl Furillo, Larker 
and maybe Davis form a solid second 
line. Furillo, 38 now, hit .290 last 
season and is a perfect pinch hitter. 
Ron Fairly, who played in 118 games 
last year, will probably be sent down 
for added experience, leaving Rip 
Repulski, Sandy Amoros and Chuck 
Essegian to fight it out for the re- 
maining positions. 



TRIG KEEPS A MAN SO 
ODOR-FREE A BLOODHOUND 
COULDN’T FIND HIM! 


*TRIG s the new deodorant ' .> 
designed especially for menj 
•&TRIG checks odor up to 27 > 
hours, perspiration all day! 
vTRIG protection builds for 
hours after you roll it on. 

That’s staying power! 

&TRIG has a clean smell and | 
a neat roll-on applicator. 


BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN®, VITALIS®, IPANA® 
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Milwaukee 



Red Schoendienst was out last 
year but even so the Braves 
were heavily favored to win the 
pennant. They failed. Now Red 
is back, there's a fiery new man- 
ager and Milwaukee is favored 

under the conservative hand of Fred 
Haney the Braves won two straight 
pennants, each by a comfortable eight 
games. Even so, Haney’s cautious 
managerial methods were widely crit- 
icized. Last year, despite the absence 
of Red Schoendienst, Haney was ex- 
pected to win again. When he didn’t, 
the front office allowed him to retire 
and called in a new manager— excit- 
able, imaginative, talkative Charley 
Dressen, who was lucky enough to 
get Schoendienst back ( top left). 

• CHARLEY’S WAY 

The change in spring training atmos- 
phere was dramatic. Haney liked to 
sun himself on the clubhouse porch, 
leaving field operations to his coaches, 
but Dressen was all over the place, 
scolding, flattering and prodding. Sea- 
soned pitchers like Warren Spahn and 
Lou Burdette were lining up for point- 
ers on executing the pick-off play; 
sluggers Hank Aaron and Eddie 
Mathews ( below left) joined the rook- 
ies for bunting and sliding practice 
(“Aaron didn’t know how to slide,” 
says Dressen) and welcomed the 
chance to learn. “This,” declared an 
enthusiastic coach, “is the way a ball 
club should be run.” 

The Braves are sticking with the 
same men. They made no significant 
trades over the winter and fooled the 
experts by standing pat on their con- 
troversial second-base situation. They 
are confident that Schoendienst, 
spark and spirit of the pennant teams, 
has won his battle with tuberculosis, 
for which he was operated on last 
year, and they expect him to handle 
his position with a good share of his 
old skill. 

• HARD CORE OF TALENT 

With or without the Redhead, Mil- 
waukee’s established stars form the 
strongest nucleus in baseball: Spahn, 
Burdette and Bob Buhl on the mound ; 
Del Crandall behind the plate; Joe 
Adcock, Johnny Logan and Mathews 
in the infield; Aaron, Bill Bruton 


and Wes Covington in the outfield. 

Fresh from an awesome year at bat 
(.355 BA, 123 RBls), Right Fielder 
Aaron has established himself as one 
of the game’s great hitters. He and 
Third Baseman Mathews (46 HRs, 
114 RBIs) provide an unmatched 
one-two punch. Both men are picture 
hitters: their swings are powerful yet 
effortless and, whether smashing into 
a double play or finding the far reaches 
of County Stadium, they hit the ball 
solidly and with astonishing force. 
Aaron’s base hits totaled 400 bases, 
Mathews’ 352, one-two in the major 
leagues for 1959. Both field their po- 
sitions well, and run and throw with 
the ease of natural athletes. Close 
behind them come the hulking Ad- 
cock, who blasted 25 home runs; the 
still-developing Covington, who hit 
.279 in a puzzling off year; and the 
aggressive Logan, who hit .291 (18 
points above his lifetime average) de- 
spite a late-season injury. Del Cran- 
dall, a 12-year Brave at the age of 30, 
is the league’s best catcher; playing 
in 150 games last year, he achieved a 
career high in hits (133) and RBIs 
(72) while hitting 21 homers. 

• SPAHNIE AND LOU 

Spahn and Burdette, backbone of the 
Braves’ staff since the old Boston 
days, started and won nearly half the 
team’s games. Each worked more 
than any other pitcher in either 
league— Spahn 292 innings, Burdette 
290— and finished with identical 21- 
15 records. The dependable Buhl, a 
rangy 190-pounder, won 15 of his 25 
starts and had a 2.86 ERA last sea- 
son, second-best among the league’s 
regular pitchers. 

But Manager Dressen has plans for 



Spahn Jay Burdette 


aces Spahn and Burdette: like it or 
not (and Spahnie doesn’t), they will 
work less to give the staff’s now 
middle-aged young pitchers a chance 
to develop. Scheduled to join the 
regular rotation are Joey Jay (24), 
Carlton Willey (28) and Juan Pi- 
zarro (23). Only Pizarro had an im- 
pressive record last year (6-2, almost 
one strikeout per inning) but Willey 
and Jay, the Wunderkinder of the 
1958 champions, were effective in 


spots. With six starters available for 
duty, Dressen hopes to cut the Spahn- 
Burdette workload by 14 starts each, 
leaving them close to a full week be- 
tween assignments. Spahn hasn’t had 
that much rest since his first full ma- 
jor league season in 1946. 

Blessed with starters in abundance, 
Dressen needs another reliever, pref- 
erably left-handed, to team with 
hard-working Don McMahon (who 
almost doubled his appearances in 
1959 while lowering his ERA). Top 
left-handed prospects in training were 
Bob Hartman, a diabetic with a 
quick, rocking delivery, and Ken 
MacKenzie, who stepped right from 



Adcock Logan Crandall 


the Yale campus in 1957 to success in 
the Southern and American associa- 
tions. Quebec-born Ron Piche, a 
right-hander, throws a good sinker; 
in five seasons with Braves’ farm 
clubs his highest ERA has been 2.98. 
Still, the No. 2 relief spot will prob- 
ably go again to veteran (34) Bob 
Rush, who has had a decreasing work- 
load with the Braves despite a fine 
record. 


BASIC ROSTER 


DEL CRANDALL 
RED SCHOENDIENST 
JOE ADCOCK 
CHUCK COTTIER 
FRANK TORRE 
FELIX MANTILLA 
JOHNNY LOGAN 

BILL BRUTON 

ED MATHEWS 

WES COVINGTON 
HANK AARON 

CARLTON WILLEY 
BOB RUSH 
DON MCMAHON 
WARREN SFAHN 
LOU BURDETTE 
JUAN PIZARRO 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 


FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 

2 86 70 2 


BATTING 

AARON .355 

MATHEWS .306 
ADCOCK .292 


BURDETTE 21-15 


HOME RUNS 

MATHEWS 46 
AARON 39 
ADCOCK 25 


RUNS BATTED IN 

AARON 123 
MATHEWS 1 14 
ADCOCK 76 


• QUESTION OF RED 

Last season everyone pointed to sec- 
ond base as the cause of Milwaukee’s 
downfall, and with good reason: eight 
men played second and batted an 
average of .158. Lowest of the eight 
(at .000) was Schoendienst who made 
five token appearances, in September 
to signal his recovery and boost the 
club’s morale. In Florida this spring 
Red looked like the Schoendienst of 
old at times, but he was harassed by 
a series of minor ailments (sunburn, 
sore ankle, stiff arm, etc.). There is 
doubt that Red can stand the strain 
of daily play. For this the wily Dres- 
sen has a common-sense answer: “If 
Red feels he can play I’ll definitely 
start him. Then if we get a good lead, 
by the sixth or seventh inning I’ll put 
the kid in.’’ 

The “kid” is Chuck Cottier, heir- 
apparent to the Redhead’s job. Dres- 
sen calls him as fine a fielding second 
baseman as he’s ever seen, but Cottier 
is a poor hitter; he batted .125 with 
Milwaukee last season and only .226 
at Louisville. In camp Dressen made 
the kid use a heavier bat to shorten 
his sweeping swing. “I don’t want 
any home runs from him,” says the 
manager, “just singles.” If Cottier 
can produce singles, if only .250 
worth, the Braves— even without 
Schoendienst— will lay strong claim 
to another pennant. 

Mel Roach, a standout rookie in 
1958, seems to have recovered from 
the bad knee that hobbled him all 
last season. Stan Lopata, released and 
rehired since September, was impres- 
sive in spring training and may be 
the much-needed second catcher. If 
not, only Charlie Lau, who has a 
weak back, stands between Crandall 
and another 150-game season. In the 
outfield are Lee Maye, a speedy out- 
fielder who batted an even .300 as 
Covington’s replacement last sum- 
mer, and spray-hitting A1 Spangler. 

Aging Ray Boone and Bobby Avila 
lend experience but little ability. Tal- 
ented Felix Mantilla can fill in briefly 
at second, third and short, but his 
annual stints in winter ball leave him 
short on staying power for the regu- 
lar season. The infield is deepest at 
first base, where right-handed Ad- 
cock (a slugger) and left-handed 
Frank Torre (a singles hitter) make a 
near-perfect pairing. Last season Tor- 
re’s BA fell to .228 but neither Dres- 
sen nor Frank is taking that too 
seriously. 
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San Francisco 


The San Francisco Giants are 
hungry. Last year they were just 
about to eat the cake when it 
was stolen away. Now they are 
smarter and tougher, as the Na- 
tional League will soon discover 


if the San Francisco Giants do not 
win the pennant this year, a lot of 
people may jump off that bridge. 
The 1958 team, San Francisco’s first, 
was a delightful surprise, finishing 
third. Last year's was even better, 
until the final 10 days. Then, with 
the pennant almost won and Series 
tickets on sale, the team died and 
finished third again. O.K., so those 
things happen sometimes. San Fran- 
cisco is as big-hearted as any town. 
But not this year. The Giants must 
win this time. 

• THERE’S ALWAYS WILLIE 

Certainly they have the team to win. 
There was a time when the only light 
in the Giant lineup shone from cen- 
terfield, the parade grounds of Willie 
Mays. Now there are others, like lefty 
Billy O'Dell (left), but Willie is still 
the team’s blue-ribbon special. This 
year fans may see even more of the 
catches that made him famous, for 
Candlestick Park, the team’s new 
home, has a more spacious outfield 
than did Seals Stadium. Mays, on 
the green side of 30, can still move 
quickly on the base paths, giving 
rival pitchers fits. And at the plate 
he is all a manager could want, a 
consistently powerful hitter. 

• ORLANDO THE MAGNIFICENT 

Flanking Mays in the outfield are 
two other powerful hitters, Orlando 
Cepeda in left, Willie Kirkland in 
right. Cepeda has shown remarkable 
consistency in his two major league 
seasons. His batting average, home 
runs, runs batted in and number of 
hits have been almost identical, and 
equally impressive. The only statis- 
tic that, displeases the Giants is Ce- 
peda’s strikeout total, 100 last year. 
He will swing at anything that looks 
like a baseball, whether it’s over the 
plate or not. Cepeda was originally a 
first baseman, but was moved to left 
last summer when fabulous Willie 
McCovey arrived. He is still getting 
used to the new position, but because 


of Mays’s presence beside him, the 
defense is not hurt too much. 

Kirkland is a competent right field- 
er with a good arm, not as good as 
Mays, better than Cepeda. Last year 
he hit .272, with 22 home runs, and 
this spring in Phoenix he looked as if 
he would improve on those figures. 
Kirkland, unlike Mays and Cepeda, 
is a left-handed hitter, and the word 
is that the air currents in Candlestick 
are kind to lefties. 

• THE NEW WILLIE 

Willie McCovey is also a lefty and 
also a power hitter. He came up from 
the minors last July just after the 
Giants had lost four straight. Mc- 
Covey got four hits off Robin Rob- 
erts in his first game, and the Giants 
went on to win 10 out of 12. Mc- 
Covey's final average was .354, good 
enough to make him the league’s 
best rookie. Willie is a big man, 6 
foot 4 and over 200 pounds, and since 
he is only 22 he may get even bigger. 
He may also get fat. This spring he 
reported overweight and was not 
swinging as smoothly as he did last 
summer. McCovey is a poor-fielding 
first baseman, but if he hits again as 
he did last season, the Giants will 
grin and bear his misplays. 

The rest of the Giant infield is as 
good as any other in the league de- 
fensively. Don Blasingame, a first- 
class second baseman, came from St. 
Louis during the winter and, with 
Ed Bressoud at shortstop, gives the 
Giants a combination at second and 
short that can really make the dou- 
ble play. Blasingame, a left-handed 
singles hitter with good speed, is an 
expert lead-off man. Bressoud does 

$ 

May s Davenport McCovey 

not hit as often, but he can hit the 
home run. The third baseman is Jim 
Davenport, apparently well again 
after a knee operation in 1959. Dav- 
enport is the best defensive third 
baseman in the league. His hitting, 
like Bressoud’s, is at the .250 level, 
but he, too, can hit a few home runs, 
especially over that screen in Los 
Angeles, his favorite target. 

Hobie Landrith came to the Giants 
in a trade a year ago and originally 
was regarded only as a good second- 



string catcher to back up the 1958 
rookie standout, Bob Schmidt. As it 
turned out, it was Landrith who be- 
came first string, a valuable man in 
the team’s near-pennant drive. A 
low-average hitter with little power, 
he has never been good with the bat, 
but his handling of pitchers is re- 
garded highly. More than that, Ho- 
bie seems to be the spirit of the team, 
with a line of chatter that can be 
heard from the bleachers. Schmidt 
will be the second catcher, unless he 
begins hitting as he did in 1958. The 
Giants wouldn’t mind that a bit. 



• UP THE PITCHING 

The most handsome change in the 
Giant team since it arrived in San 
Francisco is the pitching staff. In 1958 
there was only Johnny Antonelli. An- 
tonelli is still their best left-hander 
(a 19-game winner last year), but he 
has been known to let his temper get 
out of control, especially when beat- 
en, and it was rumored last fall that 
he might be traded. Such was not the 
case, however, and the Giants look 
forward to more wins and better 
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5 HOBIE LANDRITH 
9 BOB SCHMIDT 
12 JIM DAVENPORT 
14 JOB AMALFITANO 

16 ED BRBSSOUD 

17 ANDRE RODGERS 
23 FELIPE ALOU 

25 DON BLASINGAMB 

29 WILLIE KIRKLAND 

30 ORLANDO CEPEDA 
44 WILLIE MCCOVET 
19 SAM JONES 

31 BILLY O'DELL 
33 JACK SANFORD 

36 BUD BYERLY 

37 STU MILLER 

38 BILLY LOES 

40 MIKE MCCORMICK 
43 JOHNNY ANTONELLI 


POSITION 

3B 


IP 


2B 


RECORD 

.251 

.243 

.258 

Minors 

.251 

.250 

.275 

.313 

.289 

.272 

.317 

.364 

21-15 

10-12 

15-12 

1-0 

8-7 


19-10 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

GAMES 

FINISHED WON LOST BEHINO 

3 83 71 4 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


MCCOVEY .354 

CEPEDA .317 

MAYS .313 

HOME RUNS 

CEPEDA 27 

KIRKLAND 22 


PITCHING 


JONES 21-15 

ANTONELLI 19-10 

SANFORD 15-12 

RUNS BATTED IN 
CEPEDA 105 

MAYS 104 

KIRKLAND 68 


relations with the San Francisco fans. 

No one was more agreeable last 
year than Sam Jones, who pitched 
whenever Manager Bill Rigney asked 
him. Toward the end of the season 
that seemed to be every day, either 
as a starter or in relief. Jones won 
21 games for the Giants, including a 
seven-inning no-hitter and a much- 
disputed one-hitter. No pitcher in 
the league has as sharp a curve as 
the 34-year-old Jones; it’s a wicked 
thing that seems to tick a right- 
handed batter in the ribs before 
breaking way across the plate. 

Jones and Antonelli are the big 
men, but the Giants are fortunate to 
have three other good starters, Jack 
Sanford, Billy O’Dell and Mike Mc- 
Cormick. Sanford is a fast-balling 
right-hander who won 15 games last 
year. O’Dell pitched for Baltimore 
for five years before being traded to 
San Francisco during the winter, 
along with Billy Loes. McCormick, a 
bonus pitcher with four major league 
seasons, is only 21. Each year he has 
shown improvement, and this year 
could be his first really big one. Both 
he and O’Dell are lefties. 

The Giants are also well stocked 
with relief pitchers. Loes will be used 
as such, as will Stu Miller and old 
Bud Byerly, who is almost 40 and 
who has played in 15 different cities 
during his 20 years as a pro. Miller 
throws the sweetest, slowest pitch 
this side of the Little Leagues, but 
no one hits him very much. Witness 
his low earned run average for the 
past two years. Of course, the Giants 
will have one more relief pitcher for 
those tight games late in the season. 
That will be Sam Jones. 

• WEAK BENCH 

The Giant bench strength is not good. 
Only Outfielder Felipe Alou can be 
called a good hitter. He may switch 
off with Kirkland when a left-hander 
is pitching against the Giants. Joe 
Amalfitano, the old bonus boy, is 
back with the Giants and hitting well. 
He’ll be an infield reserve, along with 
Andre Rodgers and perhaps Jose Pa- 
gan. Not an impressive group, but, 
considering the Giants’ first-line 
strength, it is probably good enough. 

Otherwise the Giants seem to be as 
golden as the West into which they 
moved. They have all a team should 
need: hitting, fielding, pitching and 
experience. What happened to them 
last year should not happen again. 
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Pittsburgh 

PIRATES 


Friend, Mazer oski and Skinner 
are back inform, and the Pirates 
are dangerous once more . But 
without real power, they must 
play near-perfect baseball to 
rise above fourth this year 


SINCE Opening Day of the 1959 sea- 
son no team in baseball has changed 
less, on the surface, than the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. Dick Stuart ( below 
left ) remains on first base, Bill Maze- 
roski on second, Don Hoak at third 
and Dick Groat at shortstop. Bob 
Skinner (top left ) is still in left field, 
Bill Virdon in center, Roberto Cle- 
mente in right. Once again Catcher 
Smoky Burgess is handling a pitching 
staff built around Bob Friend, Vernon 
Law, Harvey Haddix and the remark- 
able little relief star, Roy Face. 

Such fealty to the status quo would 
hardly be remarkable had the Pirates 
won the National League champion- 
ship last year, but this is a ball club 
which failed to finish even second or 
third. Why, then, have the Pirates 
refused to change? 

• A HELL OF A RUN 

“For two reasons,” says the manag- 
er, Danny Murtaugh. “We couldn’t 
get the power hitter we needed — it 
seems they’re hard to come by— and 
we don’t expect guys like Friend, 
Skinner, Mazeroski and Groat to 
have two bad years in a row. What 
a lot of people forget is that with all 
our injuries and off years, we made 
a hell of a run at the leaders there in 
late August.” 

Murtaugh is right, of course. 
Friend, who last year reported to 
spring camp badly overweight after 
winning 22 games in 1958, could win 
only eight in 1959 and led the league 
in losses with 19. Skinner, who hit 
.321 in 1958 with his beautiful, lev- 
el swing, ran into a fence, hard, in 
Milwaukee the second week of the 
season and never completely recov- 
ered; his final average was .280. 
Groat, a .300 hitter for two straight 
years, dropped off to .275. Mazero- 
ski, the brilliant young second base- 
man, reported overweight, pulled a 
thigh muscle so badly that he missed 
20 games and never regained his range 
in the field ; at the plate he fell off 34 
points to .241 and hit 12 fewer home 


runs. Clemente, who played his usual 
exciting baseball when well, missed 
a third of the season with an injured 
arm. Yet the Pirates advanced from 
nine games out in mid-August to 
within Z]/ 2 games of the league-lead- 
ing Giants on August 31, before run- 
ning out of steam. 

• JUST FINE, THANKS 

This spring Stuart was blasting base- 
balls just as far as ever. Hoak was 
doing his good job at third and at 
bat. Haddix, Law and Face were 
pitching effectively. Burgess, as al- 
ways, was hitting. Clemente was 
healthy again, and the Pirates were 
not really concerned about Groat, 
who apparently had one of those off 
years ballplayers have now and then. 
It was the change in Friend, Mazero- 
ski and Skinner that had the Pirates 
talking about the pennant again. 
Friend, 15 pounds lighter than in 
1959 and working as if he wanted his 
pay cut restored before the season 
even began, was virtually untouch- 
able. Mazeroski, 10 pounds lighter, 
was gobbling up every ground ball in 
sight, making the double play with 
his old magical style, hitting line 
drives. Nobody was able to get Skin- 
ner out. Things looked good. 

• GLOVES AND LINE DRIVES 

The Pirates are an unusually sound 
defensive team, with adequate speed 
and sharp, line-drive hitting. “We 
don’t have the power of some of the 
others,” Murtaugh said this spring, 
“but when everyone in this lineup is 
playing up to his normal capabilities, 
we are the only team in the league 
without a major weakness.” 

Q 

Face Groat Skinner 

Behind the starters, the Pirates 
are definitely improved. Gene Baker, 
out all last year with an injured knee, 
is in good shape and along with Dick 
Schofield gives the team two good re- 
serve infielders. Gino Cimoli and Ro- 
man Mejias are more than adequate 
fourth and fifth outfielders. Behind 
Burgess, whose catching skills are 
sometimes listed among the team’s 
liabilities, there are Hal Smith, for- 
merly of Kansas City, and Bob Oldis, 
a veteran minor-leaguer. Smith, who 



hit .303, .273 and .288 his last three 
years in the American League, can 
also fill in at third base. Rocky Nel- 
son, the onetime Babe Ruth of the 
minors, proved last year that he could 
hit major league pitching, too (.291). 
His pinch-hitting value is augmented 
by his ability to do a superb defensive 
job at first base in late-inning relief 
of the tangle-footed Stuart. 

• THE INFfGHTERS 

There is one more thing going for 
the Pirates. They are an extremely 
tough club to beat in a close game. 
Last year they won 36 out of 55 one- 
run games and had an almost unbe- 



Friend Stuart Mu zeros ki 


lievable 19-2 record in extra-inning 
games. They seldom scare an oppos- 
ing pitcher to death but they give 
hardly anything away; they hang in 
there and eventually they beat you. 
They are, in many ways, the White 
Sox of the National League. 

Which means that Pittsburgh’s 
chance of running high in the race 
this year depends mainly on the 
pitching. Friend, Law and Haddix 
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SMOKY BURGESS 
DECK STUART 
BILL MAZEROSKI 
DICK SCHOFIELD 

ROCKY KELSON 
ROMAN MEJIAS 

GINO CIMOLI 
ROBERTO CLEMENTE 
DICK GROAT 
GENE BAKER 
BOB FRIEND 

BENNIE DANIELS 
HARVEY HADDIX 

JIM UMBRICHT 


Disabled 

8-19 

18-X 
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INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 
NG PITCHING 


BURGESS .297 FACE 18-1 
STUART .297 LAW 18-9 
CLEMENTE .296 HADDIX 12-12 


STUART 27 
SKINNER 13 
BURGESS 11 


RUNS BATTED I 



78 

65 


(the starters) and Face (the reliever) 
are all strong. But the Pirates traded 
away their fourth starter, Ron Kline, 
to the Cardinals for Cimoli. To win 
a pennant, they must therefore pro- 
duce new starters, at least two of 
them. The Pirates believe they have 
three: Bennie Daniels, Joe Gibbon 
and Jim Umbricht. 

Daniels, a man with outstanding 
ability but shaky control, pitched 
brilliantly at times last year (he won 
seven, lost nine). This spring his con- 
trol has been good, his stuff as lethal 
as ever. Gibbon, up from Columbus, 
is a left-hander. (“Haddix,” says 
Murtaugh, “is the only lefty we had 
last year, and there are a lot of short 
right-field fences in this league.”) 
The big (6 feet 4 inches, 210 pounds) 
youngster (24) from Hickory, Miss, 
has a crackling fast ball which led 
the International League in strike- 
outs, yet he walked only 65 batters 
in 210 innings, had a 16-9 record and 
a 2.60 earned run average. He was 
very impressive this spring. Even 
more impressive, however, was Um- 
bricht (rhymes with gunsight), who 
is five years older than Gibbon, even 
bigger (6 feet 4, 215 pounds), and who 
seems to know a lot about pitching. 
Late in arriving in the big leagues aft- 
er four years of college (B.S., Univer- 
sity of Georgia, ’53) and two years in 
service, Umbricht is better late than 
never as far as the Pirates are con- 
cerned. At Salt Lake City he pitched 
mostly in relief, yet completed — and 
won— four of the five games he start- 
ed. His record was 14-8, his ERA 
2.78. Most baseball men considered 
him the best pitcher in the Pacific 
Coast League. Even if he fails to win 
the fourth starting job, Umbricht 
appears to be the relief pitcher the 
Pirates need to back up the hard- 
working Face. 

• NO IFS 

The Pirates have no question marks 
except for the rookie pitchers. The 
team can run and hit and field and 
throw, and it plays smart, gutty 
baseball. But the Pirates of 1960, 
like the Pirates of 1959, lack the big 
punch that is needed to win con- 
sistently. They are probably too good 
to be passed by the Reds, Cubs, Car- 
dinals or Phils. But though they may 
improve enough to pass one of the 
three leaders, should the Dodgers or 
Braves or Giants slip, it is hard to 
see them passing all three. 
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Slipping steadily since their 
third-place finish in 1956, the 
Reds have frantically plugged 
first one deficiency and then 
another. Now, at last, they seem 
to have a sound, solid team 


Cincinnati has spent years in dog- 
ged search of the great god balance, 
trying to find a happy blend of hit- 
ting and pitching. The results have 
not been encouraging. The club has 
suffered, in successive seasons, from 
not enough pitching, not enough hit- 
ting and not enough pitching again. 

• THE DIRECTION IS UP 

Undiscouraged, General Manager 
Gabe Paul has patiently devoted each 
winter to correcting the glaring weak- 
ness of the previous summer. This 
winter he may well have succeeded: 
he needed a really good starting 
pitcher and got Cal McLish, a 19- 
game winner, from the Indians; he 
needed a hard-working, dependable 
relief pitcher and got Bill Henry, who 
appeared in 65 games with an ERA 
of 2.69, from the Cubs. Well fortified 
with dangerous hitters and nimble 
fielders (like Center Fielder Vada 
Pinson at left), Cincinnati now ap- 
pears to have its best all-around club 
since the pennant years of 1939-40. 
A return to the first division is a 
strong possibility. 

• DEEP AS A WELL 

The bulk of Redleg improvement 
stems from the new-found depth in 
pitching. For the first time in years, 
spring camp bulged with talented 
pitchers, and positions were won aft- 
er stiff competition rather than by 
default. As a result, the Cincinnati 
staff (which last year gave up the 
most hits and runs in the league) now 
looks pretty good. The most impor- 
tant additions are, of course, McLish 
and Henry. McLish won 35 games in 
two years as a starter at Cleveland. 
Last season 13 of his 19 victories were 
over first-division teams, including 
six over the Yankees and four (of the 
Indians’ seven) over the White Sox. 
McLish is 34 and has been pitching 
since 1944; arms that old can give 
way at any time, but only Frank 
Lane seems to think Cal’s has reached 
that point. 


Last year the Reds lost 27 games 
by blowing late-inning leads, and 
Henry should cut that number by 
two-thirds. An ineffective “thrower” 
a few years ago, he now has excellent 
control, yet can blaze away with the 
best of them for a couple of innings. 

McLish joins a staff of regular 
starters that includes Don Newcombe 
and Bob Purkey, both right-handers, 
and lefty Joe Nuxhall. Jut-jawed 
Newk, a major rehabilitation project 
in 1958, had the best record on the 
staff last year (13-8). He completed 
17 of 29 starts and had the finest 
over-the-plate control in either league 
(1.09 walks per game). Purkey slipped 
considerably from his impressive 
17-11 record in 1958, but did manage 
to win 13 games. Nuxhall, out with 
injuries a good part of the season, 
worked his fewest number of innings 
since 1952 and compiled a disappoint- 
ing 9-9, 4.23 mark. Failure to im- 
prove this year could cost him his job 
as a starter. Big Jim Brosnan (8-3 
with the Reds last year) will serve 
both as bullpen long man and spot 
starter. Despite a poor 1959 record, 
Brooks Lawrence excelled in late- 
season relief work and will now de- 
vote full time to the bullpen. 

Pressing for regular assignments 
are three promising youngsters: Jay 
Hook and Jim O’Toole (each 23) 
and Claude Osteen (20). Hook and 
O’Toole were dropped into the start- 
ing rotation last summer and took 
their lumps right along with their 
elders. Both worked hard this spring 
to hold their places on the staff. 
Hook, a fast-ball pitcher with plenty 
of stuff, cut down his long stride, 
while the left-handed O’Toole tried 


McMillan Bell Newcombe 

to develop an effective curve. Os- 
teen, another lefty, pitched well for 
seventh-place Seattle, but figures to 
stick mainly because his options have 
been exhausted. 

• FRANKIE AND JOHNNY 

To get pitching help the Reds had 
to disrupt the finest-hitting team in 
baseball (major league leaders in bat- 
ting average, runs, hits, runs batted 
in, total bases and doubles). They 
parted with Frank Thomas, the for- 





mer Pirate slugger, who slipped badly 
(.225, 47 RBIs) with the Reds, and 
aggressive Johnny Temple, whose 
heads-up play and .292 career bat- 
ting average held Cincinnati affec- 
tions for eight years. Despite the 
trades, the core of Redleg power re- 
mains intact. Frank Robinson, Pin- 
son and Gus Bell amassed a total of 
75 home runs and 324 RBIs, and av- 
eraged 301 total bases, equal to 
Rocky Colavito’s American League- 
leading mark. The versatile Pinson 
can outleg infield rollers, slap doubles 
down either line and slam the ball 
deep into any bleachers. In his first 
full season last year he led the league 



Bailey Robinson Marlin 


in doubles and runs scored, batted 
.316 and stole 21 bases; he will crowd 
Willie Mays for the title of baseball’s 
best center fielder. Robinson snapped 
back from a substandard 1958 season 
to hit .311 and rack up 36 homers and 
125 RBIs. He also stole 18 bases, al- 
most double his previous high. Bell 
more than doubled his 1958 RBI to- 
tal (to 115) and boosted his batting 
average 41 points to .293. Shortstop 
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DUTCH DOTTEBER 
EDDIE KASKO 
ROY MCMILLAN 
WILLIE JONES 
BILLY MARTIN 


GORDON COLEMAN 



VADA PINSON 
DON NEWCOMBE 
BOB PURKEY 
JOE NUXHALL 
CAL MCLISH 
JIM BROSNAN 

BROOKS LAWRENCE 
JAY HOOK 


POSITION RECORD 

.264 
.267 
.283 
.264 
.257 
.260 
Minors 

.269 
.293 
.257 
.316 
13-8 
13-18 
9-9 
19-8 
9-6 
9-8 
7-12 
5-5 
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FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 

5 (tie) 74 80 13 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


BATTING 


PINSON .316 

ROBINSON .311 

TEMPLE .311 

ROBINSON 36 

PINSON 20 

BELL 19 


PITCHING 

NEWCOMBE 13-8 

NUXHALL 9-9 

PURKEY 13-18 

RUNS BATTED IN 

ROBINSON 125 

PINSON 84 


Roy McMillan, out for half of 1959 
with a broken hand and a fractured 
collarbone, will be the Reds' new 
lead-off man, replacing the departed 
Temple. Catcher Ed Bailey never 
seems to live up to his press clippings, 
but still hits a dozen homers a year 
and drives in 50 runs. 

• A BIT OF A DOUBT 

Just how much more punch Cincin- 
nati can cram into the lineup will de- 
pend largely on developments at first 
base and third. Strapping Gordy 
Coleman, part of the package that 
brought McLish, is a highly touted 
first-base prospect who disappointed 
in training. Lee Walls, an outfielder 
acquired from Lie Cubs, is also get- 
ting a shot at first base. Robinson, 
who played 125 games at first last 
year, may be back there again. Third 
base has agile Eddie Kasko and 
lead-footed Willie Jones sharing the 
duties. Jones, now 34, can still hit 
for distance. 

Second base is a question mark for 
two reasons: the brilliance of the for- 
mer tenant and the uncertainty sur- 
rounding his replacement. The re- 
placement is Billy Martin, an Amer- 
ican League problem child since 1950, 
now getting what may be his last 
chance to straighten out. Billed as a 
surefire solution to problems in Kan- 
sas City, Detroit and Cleveland, he 
has repeatedly failed to match his 
fine play as a Yankee. Manager Fred 
Hutchinson and the Red front office 
have carefully avoided loud predic- 
tions of Martin stardom, and Billy 
seems to be responding to this soft- 
sell approach. Not in Temple’s class 
as a hitter (although he is always 
around .260), Martin fields nearly as 
weJJ as Johnny, makes the pivot 
smoothly and has a gift for coming 
up with the big play. As far as the 
Reds are concerned, he doesn’t have 
to be another Temple; if he can just 
be the Martin of old he’ll have more 
than earned his way. 

Reserve strength is thin in the in- 
field but better than average else- 
where. Should Robinson be stuck at 
first base, Walls and Jerry Lynch, 
who is a liability with a glove but a 
good hitter, will probably be pla- 
tooned in left field; rookie Tony 
Gonzales may also crash the lineup. 
Behind Bailey are Frank House, one 
of the first bonus players, and hefty 
Dutch Dotterer. Both are capable 
catchers and fair hitters. 



Enjoy delicious 

WHKttVSOUR 

cocMaifc-at home 

MAKE THEM THE QUICK, EASY WAY WITH 


"K 


MARTIN DENNY plays the most 
exotic sounds you’ve ever heard 
in EXOTICA— exciting, 
new Stereo Tape by 

bel canto 

At your dealer’s ... on 2- 
track or 4-track reel-to-reel 
jj mj* or new tape cartridges. Write 

for free catalog A-l of over 
HsU 100 Bel Canto releases. 

Bel Canto Stereophonic Recordings 
a subsidiary of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
1977-1985 McAllister Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 




THE 

ORIGINAL 

WHISKEY SOUR 


Just add your favorite 
brand of whiskey to Hol- 
land House Whiskey Sour 
Mix. and you’ll serve perfect 
Whiskey Sours every time. 

Other popular Holland 
House Cocktail Mixes: 
Manhattan, Dry Martini, 
Daiquiri, Tom Collins, Old 
Fashioned, Bronx, Side Car, 
Tonic and Gimlet. 


UOUAOD 
HOUSE 

WWKKTVflX/RMtt 

Full pint — enough QOd 
for 22 cocktails. ® ~ 


Slightly higher in Southern & Western States 


At Food, Drug, Beverage & Liquor Stores 
Write for free cocktail and canape recipes! 
Holland House Sales Co., Woodside 77, N. Y. 
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Tied for seventh in 1957, tied 
for fifth in 1 958, tied for fifth 
again last year, the Cubs have 
been improving. It would seem 
that this year . . . but no. The 
higher you go the tougher it gets 

the cubs have been a second-division 
team for 13 years. This winter they 
traded extensively and came up with 
players as good as Frank Thomas and 
Richie Ashburn (together, left). The 
Cubs look better, but the key man 
— this year, last year, for the past five 
years — is still Ernie Banks. 

• WORDS FROM ERNIE 

Banks was standing beside the bat- 
ting cage in Mesa, Ariz. this spring, 
watching his teammates hit. Hitting 
is what the Cubs do best, and on this 
particular day baseballs were disap- 
pearing into the thin mountain air 
like jets. Banks looked pleased. 

“I like the looks of this club,” he 
said at length. “We have a good team. 
Only trouble is, so does everybody 
else. I can hardly wait to see how this 
all turns out.” 

Because of Banks himself, things 
can’t turn out too badly for the Cubs. 
Last year the team tied Cincinnati 
for fifth place, but it was only Banks, 
with his 45 home runs and 143 runs 
batted in, that kept people from con- 
fusing the Cubs with the last-place 
Phillies. Banks hits home runs like a 
man brushing an ash from his sleeve 
—just a flick of the wrist and it’s 
gone. Ask any pitcher. 

• THE RUN SCORERS 

Many of the runs Banks batted in last 
year were scored by Tony Taylor, who 
hit .280 in the lead-off spot. This year 
Tony may bat second because the 
Cubs now have Ashburn, who was 
leading off for the Phillies when Tay- 
lor was in grammar school. Ashburn 
is 33 now and last year was his worst 
in the majors, but both he and the 
Cubs do not believe the end is in 
sight. The Cubs got another good hit- 
ter in Thomas, who also had his worst 
season. Thomas can hit home runs — 
for six years he averaged 27 a season 
—and he is only 30. 

So the Cubs will present a very re- 
spectable top of the batting order— 
Ashburn, Taylor, Banks and Thomas. 


What follows is anybody’s guess. First 
Baseman Dale Long (do you remem- 
ber when he . . .?) and Outfielder 
Walt Moryn are two free-swinging 
left-handed hitters, the all-or-nothing 
type. Outfielder George Altman, First 
Baseman Dick Gernert and Catcher 
Sam Taylor fit that general descrip- 
tion, too. Outfielder Irv Noren is still 
a fair hitter, and a rookie outfielder 
named Lou Johnson has been hitting 
every pitch in sight. Let the mem- 
bers of this merry band have a good 
day together and the Cubs will score 
enough runs to win a war. 

• DEL RICE? 

Trouble is, other teams are going to 
score well against the Cubs. Chicago 
fans, spoiled by the fine defense and 
pitching of the White Sox, may find 
the Cubs hard to digest. Catching is 
a Grade A problem. Manager Charlie 
Grimm named Del Rice captain of 
the team when spring training began, 
a curious move. Rice is 37 and spent 
most of last year asa Milwaukee coach. 
He has not played regularly since 
1953, yet Grimm has said he is count- 
ing on old Del to steady the team's 
young pitching staff. The Cubs also 
have Sam Taylor (nice hitter, poor 
catcher) and Cal Neeman (poor hit- 
ter, nice catcher). Of the group, Nee- 
man would seem to be the best bet, 
but the position is definitely a trou- 
ble spot. So is third base. Frank 
Thomas can play it, but poorly, and 
is better in left field. Jerry Kindall, 
a weak hitter, may be used there, 
although second base and shortstop 



Elslon T. Taylor Hobble 


are his positions. Harry Bright, who 
couldn’t make it with the Pirates, 
pleased Grimm in spring training. 

At shortstop and second base, 
Banks and T aylor are very good. Long 
and Gernert at first base— they will 
probably be platooned — are slow but 
reasonably sure. The outfield of 
Thomas, Ashburn and Johnson, will 
be better than some, worse than most. 
Thomas is slow, Ashburn’s arm is 
weak, Johnson is still only a rookie. 

• LACK OF PITCHING 

Despite the defensive deficiencies, the 
Cubs would be a first-division team 



Long Moryn Banks 


if it were not for their paucity of big- 
league pitchers. True, no team would 
refuse Glen Hobbie or Bob Anderson, 
both young, strong right-handers who 
last year pitched well over 200 innings 
apiece and won 16 and 12 games re- 
spectively. And Don Elston is still a 
top reliever. But after these three 
come problems. Two years ago the 
Cubs thought they had two future 
stars in Dick Drott and Moe Dra- 
bowsky, and nobody argued different- 
ly. Together they won 28 games in 
1957, their first full season. Since then 
they have been hampered by enough 
arm ailments to drive a manager mad. 
Last year neither was of any help 
to the team (Drabowsky had a 4.12 
ERA, Drott 6.00), and Drott wound 
up in the minors. This spring, how- 
ever, both pitchers were throwing eas- 
ily and without pain. Should Drott 
and Drabowsky regain their 1957 
form, the Cubs would look a lot bet- 
ter. And yet, even with help from 
D & D, the Cubs are short of pitch- 
ers. Two shopworn left-handers, Art 
Ceccarelli and Seth Morehead, show 
promise, but that is about all. 


BASIC ROSTER 




[IE ASHBURN 


DICK GERNERT 
ERNIE BANKS 
SAM TAYLOR 
JERRY KIND ALL 
1RV KOREK 
GEORGE ALTMAN 
FRANK THOMAS 
LOU JOHNSON 

HOB ANDERSON 

SETH MOREHEAD 
MOE DRABOWSKY 
GLEN HOBBIE 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 


VIDUAL LEADERS 

304 HOBBIE 

280 ELSTON 

269 ANDERSOI" 


16-13 

10-8 

12-13 


BANKS 



let 


your feet 



1 Famous Wright 
Arch Preserver Shank 

2 Metatarsal raise — 
for weight distribution 

3 Flat forepart — 
permits foot exercise 

•t. Heel-to-ball fitting 
shoe fits to foot action 


You’ll step lighter, livelier — you’ll feel 
a wonderful difference with your first 
pair of Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. 
Four exclusive Wright features give you 
unequalled support, active day-long com- 
fort. You’re in perfect style and per- 
fectly relaxed. 

Style 294 is a handsome slip-on of extreme 
flexibility and lightness — one of ten 
styles in the Wright Whippet family. 
Imported calfskin, buttery-soft, with 
lightweight leather soles, glove leather 
linings. In brown or black. 

wright 


feel the 
wonderful 
difference 




For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 

E. T. WRIGIIT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 
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The Cardinals have gained in 
power and the pitching should 
be improved. But in 15 U games 
an awful lot of baseballs are 
destined to find their way safe- 
ly through that leaky defense 


IN' 1955 the St. Louis Cardinals were 
described as the best seventh-place 
team in baseball history. Last year 
they finished seventh again, but this 
time it was no fluke; the 1959 Cardi- 
nals made it entirely on merit. 

• THE REASONS WHY 

Only three pitchers won as many as 
10 games, and none could win 15. The 
staff earned run average was the worst 
in the league. Stan Musial, who had 
never hit below .310, hit .255. Hal 
Smith (left) had to catch most of the 
schedule by himself. Ken Boyer was 
the only right-handed power hitter 
in the lineup. The outfield, with a 
first baseman in left and a first base- 
man in right, leaked. And, above all, 
there was no real punch; despite a 
second-place team batting average of 
.269, the Cardinals scored fewer runs, 
drove in fewer runs and left more 
people standing helplessly on base 
than any other team in sight. Solly 
Hemus, in his first year as a big league 
manager, had problems. 

• OLD FOR THE NEW 

Solly still has problems. He has traded 
some of his old ones in on new ones, 
but they are problems nevertheless. 

The Cardinal pitching staff, which 
in 1959 was built around Larry Jack- 
son, a tough and determined right- 
hander; Vinegar Bend Mizell, a very 
large left-hander with a sore back ; and 
Lindy McDaniel, a onetime $50,000 
bonus kid who grew up to be a whale 
of a relief pitcher, is built around the 
same trio, plus Ron Kline, newly ar- 
rived from Pittsburgh. Jackson is 
capable of winning 20 games, and 
Mizell, healthy once again, is almost 
as effective. McDaniel is so valuable 
in relief that Hemus will not even 
consider letting him start. No one 
knows exactly what Kline’s contri- 
butions will be. In six seasons with 
the Pirates, he was never able to turn 
in a winning record, yet twice his 
earned run average ranked among 
the best in the league. At any rate, he 


isn’t going to hurt the Cardinals. 
When asked about his starters, He- 
mus can now tick off three solid 
names. Last year it was only two. 

Actually, Solly can now name five 
or six, the others being Ernie Broglio 
(7-12 last year), Bob Miller (4-3, 3.30 
ERA) and Bob Gibson (3-5, 3.32 
ERA). Marshall Bridges, a lefty, and 
Bob Duliba will help McDaniel in re- 
lief. The Cardinal pitching isn’t very 
much, but at least it is an improve- 
ment over what Hemus had a year ago. 

• A FEW GOOD HITTERS 

The Cardinal power hitting has im- 
proved, too. Boyer has grown in stat- 
ure each year, until now he is recog- 
nized as one of the game’s real stars, a 
big, strong guy who can play third 
base faultlessly, run like a deer and 
kill you with his bat (.309, 28 homers, 
94 RBIs). Bob Nieman, a nine-year 
veteran of the American League, hit 
21 home runs last year, playing half 
his games in Baltimore’s huge Me- 
morial Stadium. Daryl Spencer, the 
new shortstop obtained from the 
Giants, can also hit the long ball. And 
so can Leon Wagner, also from the 
Giants. As a matter of fact, power 
now seems to be one of the Cardinal 
strong points. Musial, who has worked 
harder to get into shape this spring 
than in many years, expects to get up 
over .300 again. Bill White (.302 with 
72 RBIs) should be even better. Joe 
Cunningham doesn’t hit many hom- 
ers but his sharp, line-drive hitting 
brought him up to .345, second only 

stf&l 

Musial Cunningham Boyer 

to Henry Aaron last year, and he is 
one of the toughest men in baseball 
in the clutch. As the new Cardinal 
lead-off man, Cunningham’s sharp 
eye and good bunting ability could 
produce 200 hits. George Crowe is 
one of the most lethal pinch hitters 
in the league. Carl Sawatski is anoth- 
er strong pinch hitter, and can also 
relieve Hal Smith behind the plate. 

• BUT, OH, THE FIELDING 

But the Cardinal defense is down- 
right miserable. In left, neither Wag- 
ner nor Nieman can field, and Cun- 
ningham in right still makes the most 
spectacular catches of routine fly balls 






ever seen. The Cardinals would like 
to play White in center, thereby load- 
ing the outfield with topflight hitters 
but, like Cunningham, White is bas- 
ically a first baseman ; his arm is too 
weak to be effective in any outfield 
position but left. Eventually the 
Cards may have to put slick-fielding, 
weak-hitting Curt Flood in center. 

The Cardinal second-base combi- 
nation of Spencer at short and Alex 
Grammas at second is not one to 
cause an observer to shudder, but 
neither is it the fanciest around. In 
giving up Don Blasingame for Spen- 
cer and Wagner, the Cards gave up 
an awful lot of good fielding. Spencer, 
who played second base last year, is 
a big man and lacks a measure of 
quickness and agility. Grammas, a 
good shortstop, is moving into a new 
position at second base, and the 
question of his double-play ability re- 
mains to be answered. “If they don’t 
work out,” says Hemus, “we can just 
switch them back around.” Switched 
back around, Spencer and Grammas 
will still not resemble Marty Marion 
and Red Schoendienst. 


BASIC ROSTER 


1 CARL SAWATSKI 

2 HAL SMITH 

4 BOB NIEMAN 
6 STAN MUSIAL 
10 ALEX GRAMMAS 
12 BILL WHITE 

14 KEN BOYER 

15 JOE CUNNINGHAM 
18 GEORGE CROWE 

20 DARYL SPENCER 

21 CURT FLOOD 

22 LEON WAGNER 
27 DICK GRAY 

30 MARSHALL BRIDGES 

31 BOB GIBSON 

32 ERNIE BROGLIO 

33 WILMBR MIZELL 

34 RON KLINE 

35 BOB MILLER 

39 LARRY JACKSON 
41 LINDY MCDANIEL 


POSITION 


IB 

OF-lB 

SB 



.309 

.345 

.301 

.265 

.265 

.225 

.233 

6-3 

7-12 


P 4-3 

p 14-13 

P 14-12 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 

7 71 83 16 


CUNNINGHAM .345 
BOYER .309 

WHITE .302 

HOME RUNS 
BOYER 28 

MUSIAL 14 

SMITH 13 


LEADERS 

PITCHING 

MCDANIEL 14-12 

JACKSON 14-13 

MIZELL 13-10 

RUNS BATTED IN 
BOYER 94 

WHITE 72 

CUNNINGHAM 60 



Briefer than boxers . . . freer than briefs 


Allen -A walkers 


. . they don’t ride!. M 


Are you uncomfortable in briefs 
that bind and chafe? Ill at ease in 
floppy boxers that ride up your leg? 
You’re a ripe prospect for Allen-A 
Walkers, the most comfortable shorts 
that ever girded a man’s mid-section. 
Look at the picture. Allen-A Walkers 
are cut freer than briefs to give you 
snug support without binding. 

Look again. They’re cut briefer than 
boxers to permit free leg action with- 
out binding. 

Smart? You can see for yourself. 
Allen-A Walkers are the first men’s 
undershorts tailored on the slim, 
trim lines of swim trunks. 


They’re made of soft, white cotton 
knit that feels wonderful next to the 
skin, and topped off with a live rub- 
ber Nobelt® waistband that expands 
when you do. 

Your favorite store will sell you 
Allen-A Walkers at just one fifty the 
pair or the box of six at eight seventy- 
five. 

Try a pair. They look good . . . they 
feel good . . . and they don’t ride! 

Allen-A outfits the com- 
plete man. Athletic and 
T-shirts, socks, sports- 
wear. Top values all. 

The Allen-A Company, 

Piqua, Ohio. 
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PHILLIES 


The Phillies have junked an 
old, losing club to give their 
youngsters a chance. This will 
be no miracle of 1950, but at 
least the Phils will lose in a 
younger, more interesting way 

toward the end of the 1948 season 
a bald, graying, scholarly, virtually 
unknown manager named Eddie Saw- 
yer began to fill the roster of the Phil- 
adelphia Phillies with a bunch of 
fuzzy-faced boys. Few were ready for 
the big leagues but, as Sawyer said, 
“What have we got to lose? We’re 
not winning now.” So he swept the 
old lineup clean, gave the Whiz Kids 
their chance to play and, two years 
later, won a pennant, the first for 
Philadelphia in 85 years. 

• THAT WAS 1950 

The Phillies haven't won one since, 
and last fall they finished last for the 
second year in a row. So this spring — 
still scholarly, just as bald but even 
grayer— Eddie Sawyer (who was out 
of baseball for several years before 
rejoining the Phillies in 1958) has 
been cleaning house again. Robin 
Roberts still has a job, along with 
some of the other pitchers. Ed Bou- 
chee remains at first base, and Joe 
Koppe, who is something of a new- 
comer himself, at short ( top left). 
Wally Post, because he drove in 94 
runs, will probably play right field, 
and Harry Anderson ( below left), if 
he plays back to his 1958 form, may 
remain in left. But the others are 
going or gone. Nobody expects this 
new bunch of “whiz kids” to win any 
pennants, not this year or next, be- 
cause they simply do not have that 
brand of whiz— but the Phillies will 
lose in 1960 with new faces. 

• INTRODUCING . . . 

The catcher is Jim Coker, a good- 
looking 24-year-old up from Buffalo. 
The second baseman, hopefully, will 
be Pancho Herrera, who won the 
triple crown championship— batting, 
home runs, runs batted in — of the 
International League last year. He- 
rrera, who failed to beat Bouchee out 
of the first-base job in previous at- 
tempts, had never played second in 
his life until this spring; he is a huge 
man, 6 feet 3 inches tall and 220 


pounds, but he moves well and may- 
be the experiment will work. 

At third base there is no really new 
face, only two different ones: Alvin 
Dark, traded from the Cubs, and Ted 
Lepcio, who came from Boston by 
way of Detroit. “We have some out- 
standing third -base prospects in the 
system,” says the Phillies’ front of- 
fice, “but they aren’t quite ready for 
the majors,” a statement which, con- 
sidering the state of affairs this year, 
means the young third basemen are 
no better right now than Class C. 
Lepcio, when he isn’t resting Dark at 
third, can rescue Herrera at second; 
since that may be a large job, Lepcio 
will have help from Bobby Malkmus, 
a .300 hitter last year at Denver. 
Last year’s second baseman, George 
Anderson, who hit .218, is not being 
counted on this season. 

Young Johnny Callison, obtained 
from the White Sox for Gene Freese, 
may put Harry Anderson on the 
bench instead of in left, and Bobby 
Del Greco is in center. Always a su- 
perb fielder, Del Greco failed with 
the Pirates, Cardinals and Yankees 
because he couldn’t hit big-league 
pitching, but he is only 27 and he 
can hit big-league pitching now — 
or at least that is what Kerby Far- 
rell, who managed him at Buffalo, 
says. As for Post, he still has a job, 
but it is only because his eventual re- 
placement, a powerfully built Baha- 
mian named Tony Curry, needed an- 
other year in a high minor league. 
Even so, Sawyer was tempted. In 
1959, at Williamsport in the Class A 
Eastern League, Curry batted .314, 
had 90 runs batted in, 21 home runs, 
and was given the Most Valuable 



Callison Post Bouchee 


Player award. Should he treat Triple- 
A pitching the same way, he may re- 
join the Phillies by Memorial Day. 

• PITCHERS GALORE 

Where pitchers are concerned, Saw- 
yer is like the old lady who lived in 
a shoe. Roberts had his best spring 
in years, and has apparently regained 
his old ability to throw very hard. 
Gene Conley will report from the 
pro basketball playoffs late, just as 
he did last year, but expects to pitch 



Dark Roberts Cardwell 


just as well: 12-7 and a 3.00 ERA. 
Don Cardwell, Jim Owens and Jack 
Meyer are three proved big-league 
pitchers. Ruben Gomez, for the first 
time in history, passed up winter 
baseball and as a result seems well 
rested and ready to play. Curt Sim- 
mons, throwing without a trace of 
pain, is all set for a comeback. Young 
John Buzhardt, picked up from the 
Cubs in the Dark-Richie Ashburn 
deal, is considered a terrific pros- 
pect. The Phils believe Dick Farrell, 
terror of the 1957 bullpen, is going 
to be effective again. 


• NEEDS AND DREAMS 

The Phils really need another catch- 
er to back up Coker and Valmy 
Thomas; only Bouchee and Post are 
real power hitters; Dave Philley is 
the only dependable pinch hitter; 
and the bullpen is in a state of con- 
fusion. But the starting pitchers are 
solid and if the hitters come through 
the Phils will be much improved. If 
not, if it’s another dreary year in 
the cellar, Phillie fans can look at 
the kids and reminisce about 1950. 


BASIC ROSTER 


POSITION RECORD 


BD BOUCHEE 
VALMY THOMAS 
HARRY ANDERSON 
JIM COKER 
DAVE PHILLEY 
WALLY POST 
JOE KOPPB 
PANCHO HERRERA 

BOBBY DEL GRECO 
RUBEN GOMEZ 
GENE CONLEY 

JACK MEYER 
DICK FARRELL 
DON CARDWELL 
JIM OWENS 
JOHN BUZHARDT 


Minors 

.291 

.254 

.261 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 


INDIVIDUAL 

BATTING 

PHILLEY .291 

BOUCHEE .285 

FREESE .268 

HOME RUNS 
FREESE 22 

POST 22 

BOUCHEE 15 


LOST BEHIND 

90 23 

PITCHING 

CONLEY 12-7 

OWENS 12-12 

ROBERTS 15-17 

RUNS BATTED IN 
POST 94 

BOUCHEE 74 

FREESE 70 



Mister, 

Your Socks 
Are Showing 


INTERCONTINENTAL COLORS 

Inspired by Trans World neighbors as the newest accent for olive, browns 
and blacks. Aztec Brown is the striking contrast in accessories. 1.50 
The V. I. P. * — A blend of Australian Wool and Nylon — Half and Half! 
At Leading Stores Everywhere "Very important Pair 



HOLEPROOF CORPORATION, Marietta, Georgia d- Division of Kayser-Roth Corp. 
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Even tough hides need 
Noxzema Instant Lather 



The closer you shave... 
the more you need Noxzema 


Close shaves make your face sore? Get new Noxzema 
Instant Lather! Shave cool and close— without irrita- 
tion. Noxzema is a cream lather — extra rich! It’s the 
only instant lather medicated with Noxzema’s famous 
skin-care formula. It soothes and protects your skin. 
And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concentrated 
— gives up to 50% more lather per can. Try new 
Noxzema Instant Lather, today ! 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF 


Ordinary lathers can’t hold Creamy extra-rich Noxzema 

up pencil, often let your holds up your whiskers as it 
whiskers droop, too. So your does this pencil. You shave 
razor snags and pulls. closer — without irritation. 





NiiYmfii 

islant Shaving Lata 


Noxzema . . .the only medicated “comfort shave” Also in Brushless and Lather 


UMPIRES 
VIEW OF 
A FAST BALL 


This is baseball as the umpire sees it 
—the bulky back of a catcher’s mitt, 
a taut grip on the bat, the sudden 
burst of a humming fast ball. The 
umpire here, toiling under a hot 
spring-training sun, was Sports II- 
lustrated’s John Zimmerman, who 
carried his camera right into battle. 
Draping a mask ( shadowy lines) over 
the camera, Zimmerman crouched be- 
hind White Sox Catcher Sherman 
Lollar as Billy Pierce, backed up by 
Shortstop Luis Aparicio (left) and Sec- 
ond Baseman Nelson Fox (right), 
fired a fast ball in to Earl Battey. 
Battey didn’t hit this pitch— it was 
a shade inside— and the ball smacked 
into Lollar’s big mitt an instant aft- 
er Zimmerman snapped the shutter. 
(“Nothing happened,” admits Zim- 
merman, “but I sure flinched.”) The 
result: for one photographer, wobbly 
knees; for the reader, a fresh, first- 
hand look at classic baseball action. 
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AT these FINE STORES IN the MAJOR LEAGUE CITIES: New York, John David, Inc.; Boston, Kennedy’s; Philadelphia, Strawbridge & Clol 
Pittsburgh, Kaufmann’s; Cleveland, The Halle Bros. Co.; Detroit, The J. L. Hudson Company; Cincinnati, Mabley and Carew; Chi 
Benson-Rixon; Milwaukee, Browning-King; St. Louis, Famous-Barr; Kansas City, The Palace Clothing Co.; San Francisco, Paus 
Oakland Orndins: T.ns Ancreles Mav Co. For stores in other cities, write: J&F. P. 0. #5968. Cleveland. Ohio. 





THE CHAMPION OF STAY-FRESH FIBERS KEEPS J & F SEASON - SKI PPER ® SUITS LOOKING CRISPER 

What a grand triple-play! Kodel . . . Pacific’s fabric . . . J&F suits . . . bringing you a new kind of gabardine 
suit you can wear 365 days a year. This suit keeps its good looks because Kodel is the liveliest polyester yet. 
Kodel, you see, fights off wrinkles with its thousands of tiny fiber “muscles” that smooth and straighten the 
fabric. You stay crisp. A lightweight gabardine worsted blend by Pacific of 52% Kodel polyester, 48% wool. 

Kodel i» the trademark for Eastman polyester liber. Only the fiber is made by Eastman, not the fabric or suits shown here. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. 260 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK lfi. N. Y. 



J: “It's a long o?ie. F: Shows what a real pro can do . . .gabardine is back in the game . . . hustles some 365 days a year . 
J: This leads the 12-Month Suit Teague... our SEASON -SKIPPER suit teams up Kastman's sensational rookie , 
KODEL with wool. Pacific puts the team in shape. F: Guess you' d call this suit a switch-hitter. . . bats as terrifically m 
summer as it does in winter. BUD PALMER: V d call your Season-Skipper* a hit, boys .. .it' s a fence-buster at $ 65 *. 
Joseph & Feiss has the know-how of 119 years as a men’s tailor. The best stores carry J&F suits in Pacific’s blend of Kodel polyester and 
wool. For stores in Major League cities, see left. In other cities, write J&F, P.O. #5968, Cleveland, Ohio (‘slightly higher on' West Coast) . 



Rich playboys would cheerfully pay through the nose for Valiant. Just because it looks 
terrific. The other side of the coin is this— you don’t have to. Sure, Valiant’s got a low 
price, but that’s just a starter. Valiant keeps on saving you money like the U. S. Mint was going 
out of business. With a new inclined engine that nurses regular gas like a longshoreman drinking 
juniper tea. With a fully-unitized, rust-proofed body 
that’s bank-vault quiet. And with a new alternator 
electrical system that keeps your battery charged 
(even charges when you stop for lights!). But while 
Valiant pinches pennies, it never pinches you. There’s 
plenty of room for a family of six, plus a vacation’s 
worth of luggage in the trunk. The ride would make 
some high-priced cars blush with envy. So take a 
tip from all of the families who’ve balanced their 
budgets with Valiant. Go see the man who sells ’em. 

Our new Valiant deserves a personal check. Tours. 
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NEW FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Valiant 


A SLICE OF 
STATISTICS 
FROM 1959 


PITCHING 

Best record against first-division teams 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Wynn 12-3 

McLish 13-4 

Mossi 10-4 

Wilhelm 10-6 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Burdette 11 3 
Hobbie 11-5 

Newcombe 9-4 

Podres 8-2 


Best record against second-division teams 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Shaw 12 2 

Ford 12-3 

Bell 12-3 

Pascual 12-4 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Face 12-0 

Antonelli 15-4 

Law 10 3 

Haddix 11-6 


Biggest margin of wit 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Wynn (22-10) + 12 
Shaw (18-6) +12 
McLish (19-8) +11 
Mossi (17-9) +8 


s over losses 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Face (18-1) +17 

Law (18-9) +9 

Antonelli (19—10) +9 
Five tied at +6 


BATTING 


Best at getting on base 

TOTAL TOTAL ON 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Yost (.278) 675 

Runnels (.314) 661 

Kaline (.327) 595 

Woodling (.300) 524 

Kuenn (.353) 617 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Cunningham (.345) 556 

Aaron (.355) 693 

Robinson (.311) 626 

Moon (.302) 637 

Mathews (.3 06) 682 


ON BASE PCT . 


292 .433 

272 .412 

243 .408 

210 .401 

247 .400 


251 .451 

278 .401 

245 .391 

248 .389 

265 .388 


Best extra-base hitters 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Colavito (.257) 66 

Killebrew (.242) 64 

Jensen (.277) 59 

Mantle (.285) 58 

Kuenn (.353) 58 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Aaron (.355) 92 

Mays (.313) 82 

Banks (.304) 76 

Pinson (.316) 76 

Robinson (.311) 71 


42 0 24 85 

42 2 20 68 

31 0 28 89 

31 4 23 96 

9 7 42 140 


39 7 46 131 

34 5 43 98 

45 6 25 103 

20 9 47 129 

36 4 31 97 


Best at stealing bases 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
SB CS 

Aparicio 56 13 

Mantle 21 3 

Jensen 20 5 

Landis 20 9 

Allison 13 8 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SB CS 

Mays 27 4 

Cepeda 23 9 

T. Taylor 23 9 

Gilliam 23 10 

Pinson 21 6 


( SB-stolen bases CS-caught stealing) 



MACGREGOR'S 

FABULOUS 

FIELDM ASTER! 

“THE GREATEST” 
says JOHNNY TEMPLE 

Cleveland Indians' smooth, scrappy second-sacker 
calls the new Fieldmaster "The Greatest!” 
Johnny’s played the Fieldmaster for 2 seasons him- 
self. says it's "The most natural glove” he’s ever 
used in 10 seasons of Organized Baseball. Johnny 
is a member of MacGregor's Staff of Champions. 

Fieldmaster Gobbles Up Anything Within Reach! 
Moving baseballs seem to gravitate to the Field- 
master, No trick lacing or other gimmicks — just 
the most natural glove you’ve ever played. 

You Get The Ball Out For The Quick Throw! 
Fingers won’t snag! Fieldmaster’s one-piece palm 
and web construction makes a big, bucket-like, 
easy-to-handle pocket that puts you in charge of 
the ball at all times! 

See the fabulous Fieldmaster at your MacGregor 
dealer's today! He has 5 Fieldmaster models in 
all price ranges for you to choose from. 


"The Choice of Those Who Play Ihe Game" 

The MacGregor Co.. Cincinnati 32. Ohio, U.S.A. 




Ultimate refinement of the Slim 
look of understated elegance: the square 
toe, the round sole, the newly low-cated 
hand-sewn stitching of THE WEEJUN 
SOVEREIGN by Bass. 


originators of Weejuns* 


G. H. BASS & CO., 173 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 
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The Sox won in a weakened 
league and no one knows it 
better than Bill Veeck. He has 
strengthened the attack and 
made them the team to beat 
for the first time since 1920 


baseball buffs may look back with 
reverence on the 1959 White Sox, the 
team that dared to challenge its era 
and got away with it. They will re- 
member with awe how the Sox won 
35 of 50 one-run games, scored fewer 
runs than the fifth-place club, hit 
fewer home runs than any team in 
the major leagues and scrambled to 
a pennant on the walk, stolen base, 
wild pitch and sacrifice fly. Most 
warmly they will recall the defensive 
magic of Nelson Fox (here complet- 
ing a double play) and Luis Aparicio 
in the infield and Jim Landis in the 
outfield. 

• AN ADDED ELEMENT 

These winning ways have been modi- 
fied, perhaps significantly, by the 
White Sox management. A new and 
foreign element has been added— 
power. Not that speed and pitching 
and defense have been cast aside. 
They have merely been squeezed over 
to make room for the big stick. If 
President Bill Veeck has his way, the 
1960 Sox will look and play much 
like any other ball club, only better. 
As Veeck knows, 1959 was a subpar 
season in the American League and 
the Go-Go Sox (who have been play- 
ing the same way for years without 
taking a pennant) will have to im- 
prove to win again. 

If only in light of last season, Chi- 
cago’s new-found punch looks im- 
pressive. Minnie Minoso (returning to 
the South Side after two years with 
Cleveland) and Gene Freese (from the 
Phils) can each match Catcher Sherm 
Lollar’s team high of 84 RBIs; they 
hit 44 homers between them last 
year, almost half as many as the 
White Sox hit as a team. But though 
Minoso is a proved big leaguer (.306 
BA for nine major league seasons), 
Freese’s ability is still open to ques- 
tion: he has had only two reasonably 
notable seasons. Yet he can deliver 
the long ball and, under the new sys- 
tem, this ranks him well ahead of last 
year’s third basemen, singles hitters 


Bubba Phillips (now with Cleveland) 
and Billy Goodman. Add the raw 
muscle of Ted Kluszewski, the de- 
pendability of Lollar and the spo- 
radic power of A1 Smith, and you 
have a team with at least average 
run-scoring potential. Big Klu came to 
Chicago for the 1959 stretch drive and 
performed admirably; he batted .297 
in 30 games and played errorless ball 
in the field. Though bothered by 
chronic back trouble, he expects to 
play 125 games this year. Lollar, al- 
ways the master receiver, is good 
with the bat, too, and enters his 15th 
season fresh from a career high in hits 
(134) and home runs (22). 

• THE OLD GUARD 

Despite the push for power, old White 
Sox hallmarks like Fox and Aparicio 
will still, thank goodness, be very 
much in evidence. Nellie and Louie 
get an invigorating kick out of play- 
ing baseball, and their competitive 
spirit sparks the whole club. They de- 
light in racing around the field while 
sucking a hefty chaw of Favorite 
chewing tobacco (Aparicio, still a 
growing boy, holds himself to one 
pack a game). Fox flourishes a big red 
handkerchief (“Red doesn’t get dirty 
as fast”), guards his infield terrain 
like a bantam rooster and hits con- 
sistently. Aparicio, fielding or base 
stealing, is undiluted genius. Sur- 
prisingly, both had only normal years 
in 1959. Fox played in every game, 
hit safely 191 times and led the 
league’s second basemen in putouts 
and assists. Aparicio had more base 
hits (157) than ever before but fell 
four points below his major league 
batting average; he again handled 


Shaw 

more chances than any shortstop in 
the league. Yet Chicago fans will 
gladly settle for normalcy of this 
sort: it fashioned a pennant and firm- 
ly established Nelson Fox and Luis 
Aparicio as baseball’s best second- 
base combination. 

• THE GO-GO BOYS 

The White Sox again have men with 
the ability to get on the bases and 
the speed to move around them. The 
Sox stole 113 bases last season, high 




Minoso Lollar 


for both leagues. Aparicio accounted 
for 56 (he was caught 13 times) and 
Center Fielder Jim Landis 20. Freese 
has good speed and so does Minoso, 
now 36 but the league’s best base 
stealer until Aparacio came along. 

• THAT PITCHING 

In depth and experience, Chicago’s 
pitching staff is unmatched in either 
league. Early Wynn, the stopper’s 
stopper, shows no signs of slowing 
down and could well make this his 
sixth 20-victory year. Burly Gus con- 
tinues to defy at least two of pitch- 
ing’s Ten Commandments— he in- 
sists on throwing letter-high and re- 
peatedly falls behind the hitters— 

O 

r¥ I 

Wynn Aparicio Landis 

but the results could hardly be im- 
proved upon. Early’s 22 wins topped 
both leagues and brought his career 
victory total to 271, more than 100 
better than his nearest American 
League competitor. Dick Donovan 
and Billy Pierce, mainstays of the 
staff in previous summers, were de- 
cidedly off form last year (Donovan 
9-10, Pierce 14-15) but the White Sox 
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2 

3 

5 

6 


10 


17 

32 

13 

19 

21 


27 

35 


NAME 

JIM LANDIS 
NELLIE FOX 
JIM MC AN ANY 
GENE FREESE 
BILLY GOODMAN 
JIM RIVERA 
TED KLUSZEWSICI 
MINNIE MINOSO 


POSITION 



.272 

.306 

.276 

.263 

.250 

.220 

.297 

.302 


LUIS APARICIO 

EARL TORGESON 
JOE HICKS 
BARRY LATMAN 




ss .257 

rf .237 

IB .220 

of Minors 

p 8-5 

p 14-15 

p 8-5 

p 9-10 

p 22-10 


18-6 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 


1 94 

BATTING 

FOX .306 

LANDIS .272 

LOLLAR .265 

HOME RUNS 
LOLLAR 22 

SMITH 17 

TORGESON 9 


GAMES 
LOST BEHIND 

60 

LEADERS 

PITCHING 

WYNN 22-10 

SHAW 18-6 

PIERCE 14-15 

RUNS BATTED IN 

LOLLAR 84 

FOX 70 

LANDIS 60 


won anywa". Handsome Bob Shaw 
performed astonishingly well (18-6, 
2.69 ERA) after a couple of nonde- 
script years, and no one expects a 
return to mediocrity. A pair of well- 
traveled old codgers, Gerry Staley 
and Turk Lown, are the league’s best 
bullpen team. Two newly arrived 
left-handers, Frank Baumann (from 
the Red Sox) and Don Ferrarese 
(from the Indians), may work into 
the starting rotation. If not, the fifth 
starting spot will go to broad-shoul- 
dered Barry Latman, a fast-balling 
right-hander whose talents have been 
carefully husbanded by Chicago 
(only 19 decisions— 12 of them wins 
— in three years) . Mike Garcia, Cleve- 
land’s Big Bear, has recovered from 
a finger injury and an appendectomy 
and is trying to catch on as bullpen 
long man. 

If the pitching is experienced, it is 
also aging. Wynn is 40, Staley 39, 
Lown 35, Pierce 33 and Donovan 32. 
Even Shaw, still a neophyte, is no 
boy. He’ll be 27 in June. 

• AGE AND ERRORS 

The problem of age is not limited to 
the pitchers. Of this year’s eight regu- 
lars, only Aparicio (25) and Landis 
and Freese (26) can be called young; 
the other five are well over 30, as are 
key reserves Billy Goodman, Earl 
Torgeson and Jim Rivera. In his de- 
termined bid for a second pennant, 
Veeck has exchanged his best young 
prospects (John Romano, Johnny 
Callison and Norm Cash) for short- 
term help, and has found only two 
promising rookies from the spring 
crop. Joe Hicks, a fast and able out- 
fielder, is a good hitter, with average 
power; he did so well in training that 
he won a place on the squad, and may 
even work into the starting lineup. 
J. C. Martin will concentrate on third 
base for now, but is being groomed as 
a long-range replacement for Klus- 
zewski and Torgeson at first. 

To beef up the attack, Manager 
A1 Lopez has had to make sacrifices 
defensively. Freese finished dead last 
in fielding among National League 
third basemen last year, with a woe- 
ful .916 average. Minoso is a step or 
two slower, and no longer a first-rate 
outfielder. Kluszewski has to hit to 
justify his presence at first base. But 
Fox, Aparicio and Landis can cover 
acres of ground in any direction and 
will maintain the White Sox position 
as a fine-fielding ball club. 
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on new, speedy, sporty 
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SUBURBAN TRACTOR 
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. attaching yard 
and garden tools 
include rotary 
mower, snow plow, 


rotary tiller, all- 
purpose dump 
trailer, 4-ft. trailing 
lawn rake . . . 


and 3-gang reel 
mower that cuts 
5-ft. swath ... all 
for . . . 
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Breeze thru yard jobs in the snappy, 
happy way . . . on wonderful Wheel 
Horse Suburban Tractor. Mowing lawn, 
plowing garden, clearing snow . . . every 
job’s easy to do ... easier on YOU. 
Just hop on and hook up. It's sure 
pleasure to run Wheel Horse. A BIG 
tractor in every way but size. You sit 
soft, turn sharp, shift smooth. Exclu- 
sive all-gear drive ... 4 gear selections 
. . . speeds to 6 mph. Auto-type geared 
steering . . . one pedal clutch and brake. 
Hi horsepower engine with unmatched 
gear-reduction develop power to spare. 
Tractor-type tires provide sure traction 
under weight of all-steel body. Fun- 
work Wheel Horse NOW! 


To test-drive Wheel Horse, with no 
obligation, call your Wheel Horse 
dealer. Write TODAY 
for his name and free, 
complete literature. 

WHEEL HORSE 
PRODUCTS 

51480 U.S. 31 
South Bend 17, Indiana 

SUBURBAN 

Wheel -ftn/iAe 

YARD and GARDEN 
TRACTOR 
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A group of pawns on Frank 
Lane’s chessboard came sur- 
prisingly close to capturing 
last year’s pennant. Now, hav- 
ing exchanged a few key men, 
Lane feels he has a winner 

JOE GORDON is the manager and 
Rocky Colavito (left) hits the home 
runs, but the star of the Cleveland 
Indians is Frank Lane. This spring 
he was everywhere, in Florida watch- 
ing a Yankee intrasquad game with 
George Weiss, in Arizona telling 
everybody with ears that Bucky Har- 
ris of the Red Sox had hoodwinked 
him out of a catcher. He was loud, 
he was vulgar but he was marvelous 
because he was alive. And who can 
argue that he has not helped Cleve- 
land? They were a sixth-place team 
when Lane took over as general man- 
ager in November of 1957. He traded 
players. They finished fourth the next 
year. He traded more players. They 
finished second last year. Now he has 
traded even more players, making 
more than 60 transactions since he 
took over, and certainly the Cleve- 
land Indians are ready to run for the 
pennant. 

• BEST INFIELD AROUND 

If infields were all that mattered, 
Cleveland could start selling World 
Series tickets now. They have the 
best in the league. At first base is 
Vic Power, a very fancy fielder. Power 
likes to make his catches one-handed, 
and sometimes after he fields a ground 
ball he will slide into first base, but 
despite the show he is the best de- 
fensive first baseman in the American 
League. He is also an adept hitter. He 
knows how to make a pitcher work. 
He can pull to left or go to right. He 
has fair power and his average is al- 
ways near .300. 

To Power’s right is Johnny Temple, 
the Cincinnati second baseman of 
eight years’ standing. He, too, can 
field with the best and he hits at or 
near .300. Temple is the leader type, 
and he should be a good influence on 
the ball club. He will make an excel- 
lent double-play partner for Shortstop 
Woodie Held, who last year improved 
from inning to inning. Held’s arm is 
strong and he has good range. Cleve- 
land thinks of him as the second-best 


shortstop in the American League 
(first, of course, even in Cleveland, is 
Aparicio). And Held can hit. Last 
year he had 29 home runs, more than 
any other American League infielder 
except Harmon Killebrew. 

Part of the good defense of the 
Chicago White Sox last year was 
Bubba Phillips at third base. Now 
Phillips plays third for Cleveland. 
There are better ones in the league, 
but Phillips will do nicely. He is not 
a strong hitter — he’s the .260 type — 
but he is fast and therefore an asset 
when he is on base. 

That is the infield, and Lane likes 
to remind people that when he took 
over, the infield consisted of Vic 
Wertz, Bobby Avila, Chico Carrasquel 
and Billy Harrell. Even Lane’s critics 
will admit that the difference is im- 
pressive. 

• ROCKY THE HERO 

The Cleveland outfield, beginning in 
right, features Colavito, the home- 
run hitter, the man who sets the girls 
in the upper grandstands to sighing. 
Last year Rocky hit 42 homers and 
drove in 111 runs, but his batting 
average was a disappointing .257. 
Like most home-run hitters, he gets 
anxious when the pitches are bad and 
often fishes for them. Defensively, 
Rocky’s arm is perhaps the strongest 
in baseball, but not the best. His 
throws are magnificent to behold, but 
often stray wide of — or go completely 
over— the target. 

Jimmy Piersall plays center field 
and he manages to get more than his 
share of fly balls. The last few years 
have not been good for the erratic, 
colorful Piersall, but he is still a mag- 


Seore Temple Held 

nificent fielder. It is said that Lane 
wrote Piersall a letter last winter 
telling him to cut out the antics and 
stick to baseball. Piersall’s serious 
play in camp this spring indicates a 
comeback. 

In left field is Tito Francona, Lane’s 
greatest coup. Before last season Tito 
had played in the majors two years 
and had hit .233 and .254. Lane traded 
Larry Doby for Francona, and Tito 
hit .363 for the Indians. (Doby was 
out of action most of the season.) 




Francona has good power (20 home 
runs) but his fielding is only fair. 

The big question, of course, is 
whether or not he will revert to the 
old Tito. The Indians do not expect 
him to hit .363 again, but neither do 
they expect him to fall to .233. Half- 
way between would be just fine. 

• CONFUSION OF CATCHERS 

The Cleveland bench is not strong, 
except in catchers. Russ Nixon, who 
bounced like a ping-pong ball between 
Cleveland and Boston this spring, is 
a good left-handed hitter despite his 
.240 average last year. But Nixon is 
weak defensively— and he may still 



Grant Bell Power 


wind up in Boston, or elsewhere. Ed 
Fitz Gerald has 13 seasons of major 
league experience, but he is almost 
36 and never was a strong hitter. 
Young John Romano, a second-string- 
er on the White Sox last year, could 
develop into the team’s best catcher 
on his hitting alone. 

The rest of the bench consists of 
people like Norm Cash, George Strick- 
land and Gene Leek. Both Cash and 
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JOHNNY TEMPLE 
WOODIE HELD 
GEOROE STRICKLAND 
ROCKY CO LA VITO 
BUBBA PHILLIPS 
ED FITZ GERALD 

JOHN ROMANO 
TITO FRANCONA 

JIM PIERSALL 
LEO KIELY 
JACK HARSHMAN 
HERB SCORE 
BOBBY LOCKE 



2B 



.311 

.251 

.257 

.264 

.271 

.289 

.294 

.363 

.240 

.240 

.208 

.246 

5-1 


12-10 

10-7 

16-11 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 

2 89 65 5 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 
BATTING PI1 

FRANCONA .363 MC LISH 

MINOSO .302 BELL 

POWER .289 PERRY 


19-8 

16-11 

12-10 



111 

92 

79 


Leek lack experience. Strickland can 
be counted on to fill in the infield in 
case of an injury. 

• TROUBLE ON THE HILL 

It is pitching which is Cleveland’s 
greatest weakness. To get his good in- 
field, Lane has had to trade pitchers. 
Since he came to Cleveland the pitch- 
ers who have departed could staff an 
All-Star team. Early Wynn, Bud 
Daley, Don Mossi, Hoyt Wilhelm 
and Cal McLish are the five best. Last 
year they totaled 89 victories among 
them. They are gone, however, and it 
is up to the likes of Gary Bell, Jim 
Perry, Jim Grant and Herb Score to 
carry the season. Score, of course, 
was great before his eye was injured 
in 1957. Since then he has had a suc- 
cession of arm ailments and has not 
regained the winning way. This spring 
he looked good under the guidance of 
Ted Wilks, the old Cardinal pitcher, 
but then he developed an ear infec- 
tion. Nothing serious, but the kind of 
problem Score seems continuously 
dogged by. Bell, 23, Grant and Perry, 
both 24, can all throw hard and each 
had a winning season last year. Bell 
was 16-11, Grant 10-7 and Perry 
12-10. Help is also expected from 
Bobby Locke, who split last season 
between Cleveland and San Diego. 

• BUT WHO COMES NEXT? 

But after them there is a sharp de- 
cline. Old Ernie Johnson and Leo 
Kiely, late of Boston, are counted on 
for relief, but don’t count too hard. 
Jack Harshman, who pitched for 
three American League teams last 
season, will be used in spot starts. 
Even Bob Lemon, now almost 40, 
was pitching in exhibition games this 
spring, seeing if he couldn’t regain 
the magic. 

Cleveland is optimistic about its 
rookie pitchers— no one in particular, 
but all of them generally. Bell and 
Grant were rookies in 1958, and 
Perry last year, so perhaps there will 
be one or two good ones this season, 
too— maybe lefty Carl Mathias or 
righty Carl Thomas. 

It is on this uncertain pitching 
staff that the fate of the 1960 Indians 
depends. The infield and outfield are 
pennant-winning caliber. The bench 
is not strong but probably sufficient. 
But Frank Lane may find that in 
trading for the fine team he now has, 
he has left himself too many boy 
pitchers for a man’s game. 
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You’re 
at ease in a 
Middishade 
sport coat 
... in blends 
of “Dacron” 
polyester and wool, silk and wool, 
“Orion” acrylic and wool and all- 
worsteds. Every fabric expertly 
tailored by Masterpiece styling. 


Go see what values there are in 
store for you. From $35. oo 


slightly higher in the B'eoC. 



MIDDISHADE 


Itie Midditfude Company Inc . 16lh t. CallowHiW Sli . Phila V Pa. 



Taylor "Mate” Compass, popular choice of skippers for 
dependable navigation. Rotatable dome allows easy 
adjustment of lubber’s line. #29.67. S10.95. Wired for 
light. #2968. $12.50. New "Bosun” Compass with di- 
rect reading card for eye-level mounting; four lub- 
ber’s lines. #2969, $10.95. Wired lor light. #2970. 
$12.50. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester. 
New York or Toronto, Ontario. 
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The old Yankees are dead, and 
their replacements are not in 
the same class. This is a sound 
team but it is far from being a 
great one and it will need lots of 
luck to rise above third place 


THE DAY will come this spring when, 
with Roger Maris in left field, Hec- 
tor Lopez in right field, Joe DeMae- 
stri at short and Kent Hadley at first 
base, Duke Maas will walk in from 
the bullpen at Yankee Stadium to 
relieve Art Ditmar. “My goodness,” 
someone will say, “those aren’t the 
Yankees. That’s Kansas City out 
there.” That someone will be right. 
These aren’t the Yankees, at least 
not the old Yankees, and that is the 
trouble with Casey Stengel’s ball 
club; they have not been the old 
Yankees since the middle of the 1958 
season. In 1960 they will still be a 
good ball club — because they have 
not slipped that far— but they no 
longer terrorize the league and they 
are going to have a heck of a time 
winning a pennant. 

• STRAIGHT "A S” 

The fault lies not with the imports 
from Kansas City, for these were 
above-average Athletics, the best KC 
had to offer. It lies instead with the 
fact that the Yankees had to go to 
Kansas City for help in the first 
place, instead of to the once unrivaled 
farm system that used to produce a 
Mantle, a McDougald, a Ford, a 
Skowron and a Howard or two each 
year. If one is to discount the young 
pitchers, who might well contribute 
a few victories in 1960, the famed 
farm system has turned out nothing 
of importance in two seasons (SI, 
June 15). As a result, the quality of 
the Yankees, shorn of their redoubt- 
able replacements, has dwindled. To- 
day Chicago and Cleveland both have 
better ball clubs. 

• YANKEE SICK CALL 

It is true that in 1959 everything 
happened to New York at once. 
Moose Skowron was injured, Andy 
Carey was injured, Bob Turley had 
a pitiful season, Gil McDougald con- 
tinued to fade, Mickey Mantle {left) 
played below his skills. Only one 
pitcher, Whitey Ford, was able to 


win 16 games, and only one batter, 
Bobby Richardson, could hit .300. 
But this does not entirely account 
for the tremendous gap of 15 games 
which separated the Yankees, in 
third place, from the White Sox, nor 
does it explain why New York, for 
the first time since 1925, was unable 
to win even 80 games. While the 
Yankees were tottering, the rest of 
the league was getting stronger, and 
now New York has lost not only its 
physical edge over the other clubs but 
its psychological advantage, too. No 
one is in awe of the magical pin-striped 
uniform any more. 

• GEORGE’S NIGHTMARE 

But General Manager George Weiss 
and the Yankee owners insist that 
1959 was simply a bad dream. They 
feel that Stengel can bounce back to 
win the pennant this year with what 
he has on hand. If everything works 
out just right, maybe he will. 

Yogi Berra and Elston Howard re- 
main the two best catchers on any 
one club in the league, and they are 
capably backed up by John Blan- 
chard. Skowron, when healthy, is a 
tremendous hitter; he has a lifetime 
big-league batting average of .303 
and last year, in the 74 games before 
he was injured, had 15 home runs 
and 59 runs batted in. But his brit- 
tleness is legendary (SI, March 21) 
and his replacements at first— How- 
ard, who doesn’t like the position, 
and Hadley, who was a .253 hitter at 
Kansas City— are barely adequate. 

Richardson is a marvel around sec- 
ond base and he does not have to 
hit .300 again to earn his way, but 
the rest of the infield presents prob- 



Kubek Berra Skowron 


lems. Carey can play third with any- 
one, but only twice in his seven sea- 
sons has he hit the ball with con- 
sistent authority. McDougald, once 
the best infielder in the American 
League, has had two poor seasons at 
bat and has slowed in the field. Tony 
Kubek, who in his three seasons has 
had one good year at the plate, one 
bad year and one in between, could 
still turn out to be a tremendous 
ballplayer, but right now his value 
lies more in his remarkable versatility 


than in the possibility that he might 
supplant Luis Aparicio as the best 
shortstop in the league. The other 
shortstops, DeMaestri and Cletis 
Boyer, averaged .244 and .175 last 
year. Except for Skowron, it is not 
an infield that is going to drive in 
very many runs. 

• THE RBI BOYS 

If run production is the weak spot 
in the Yankee infield, however, it is 
the one thing that Yankee outfielders 
do quite well. Mickey Mantle, play- 
ing with injuries, having his worst 
year at the plate since his rookie 
season, still managed to drive in 75 



runs. Hector Lopez led the Yankees 
with 93. And young Roger Maris, 
despite an appendectomy which 
dropped him from the Kansas City 
lineup for more than three weeks, 
drove in 72. This year the three of 
them could, together, accumulate 300 
runs batted in. 

But it is not an outfield to sparkle 
on defense. Mantle’s knee has been 
a very big problem this spring, and 
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POSITION RECORD 


1 BOBBY RICHARDSON 2B 

6 ANDY CAREY 3B 

7 MICKEY MANTLE CP 

8 YOGI BERRA C 

9 ROGER MARIS LF 

11 HECTOR LOPEZ RF 

12 GIL MCDOUGALD IP 

17 ELMER VALO OF 

20 JOB DEMAESTRI SS 

32 ELSTON HOWARD C-OP-1 B 

16 WHITBY FORD P 

19 BOB TURLEY P 

23 RALPH TERRY P 

24 DUKE MAAS P 

26 RYNE DUREN P 

28 ART D1TMAR P 

30 BOBBY SHANTZ P 

39 JIM COATES P 


.301 

.257 

.285 

.284 

.273 

.279 

.283 

.251 

.298 

.292 

.244 

.273 

16-10 

8-11 

5-11 


6-1 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

GAMES 

FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 

3 79 75 15 


BATTING 

RICHARDSON .301 
SKOWRON .298 

MANTLE .285 




HOME RUNS 

MANTLE 31 

LOPEZ 22 

BERRA 19 




93 

75 

73 


the once great arm is attached to a 
questionable shoulder. Maris, who 
was a good right fielder for Cleveland 
and Kansas City, is going to have 
trouble in Yankee Stadium’s notori- 
ous left field; he may not have as 
much trouble as some of his predeces- 
sors, perhaps, but Roger has been 
shuddering all spring at the thought 
of going through an entire season 
there. As for Lopez, he was moved 
to right field because he was no Andy 
Carey at third base. In right field he 
is no Hank Bauer, either. 

Behind the starters are old Elmer 
Valo, who replaced old Enos Slaugh- 
ter, mainly for pinch hitting; Deron 
Johnson, who progressed remarkably 
at Richmond in 1959 but didn’t get 
out of the Army until late in March; 
and possibly Ken Hunt, another 
young prospect, who hit .322 with 
21 home runs at Shreveport last year 
and who has a very strong arm. Still, 
when Casey reaches for an outfielder 
to fill in, the chances are he’ll turn 
to Kubek or Howard. 

This sprinkling of weaknesses, at 
the plate and in the field, could be 
overcome by superlative pitching. 
But it is the pitching that worries 
Stengel most of all, despite its appar- 
ent depth. Ford, of course, is superb 
(although of his 16 victories, \2 were 
at the expense of second-division 
teams). Ditmar, by virtue of a fine 
1959 performance, must be regarded 
as one of the league’s better pitchers. 
Maas had his best year. Ryne Duren 
is still lethal in relief, and the Yan- 
kees can count on Bobby Shantz and 
Ralph Terry to contribute some wins. 
But without Bob Turley back at his 
magnificent best, it is not the kind of 
pitching staff that will win a pennant. 
And this spring Turley has hardly 
been at his best. 

It is possible that Jim Coates is 
finally ready for a big year after win- 
ning six and losing only one for New 
York in 1959, and rookie Johnny 
James, who turned in a 2.06 earned 
run average for Richmond, was im- 
pressive in training. Young Bill 
Short, up from Richmond with a 
17-6 record, is touted as another 
Whitey Ford. But the Yankee pitch- 
ing rises or falls with Turley. If the 
big right-hander can approach 20 
victories, New York can win another 
pennant. If he has really lost his 
great fast ball and also control of his 
curve, as now appears likely, the 
Yankees will finish third again. 
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RACING KARTS 

More thrilling than Indianapolis racing 



The Challenger is a masterpiece of mechani- 
cal integrity. Challengers are the only Karts 
that are equipped with two shoe automotive 
internal expanding brakes and a steering 
mechanism that racing experts consider the 
ultimate in Kart Racing Control. Every 
Challenger is delivered ready to race. Our 
Free Literature answers all your questions 
about this great Sport, together with full 
color pictures of all Simplex Machines. 
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SAKRETE ! 


Start today to enjoy the fun of outdoor living 
with an attractive patio, planter boxes, a perm- 
anent charcoal grill ... or any of a hundred 
other projects to improve and beautify your home 
and yard. You can build them yourself, easily 
and economically, with SAKRETE ready-to-use 
Cement Mixes. Ask your lumber, building material 
or hardware dealer tor SAKRETE and the tree 
SAKRETE booklet, with step-by-step directions 
for six popular home projects. It's easy — just 
add water, mix and use! There's no waste, no 
mess and no guess when you use SAKRETE . . . 
stronger and smoother than ordinary concrete. 


INSIST ON GENUINE 



CEMENT MIXES ©IM0 
...in the sack with the yellow diamond 
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Detroit 

TIGERS 


Tactical troubles— at shortstop 
and first base— still plague the 
Tigers. But the main problem is 
strategic: how to stir contented 
also-rans and give the faithful 



something really to shout about 


FOR years now complacency has 
made the Tiger a fat cat. No one 
knows just why, for Detroit hasn’t 
won a pennant since 1945 and hasn’t 
been a serious contender for 10 years. 
The Tigers are somewhat like the col- 
lege boy with his gentleman’s C : they 
are always respectable. They finish 
fourth or fifth, generally play good 
baseball and titillate fans around the 
league by knocking off the Yankees 
with surprising regularity. They win 
their share, but little more. Why? 

• NOT MUCH DRIVE 

The talent is certainly there. In Har- 
vey Kuenn and A1 Kaline ( top left) 
they have two of the best baseball 
players in either league. Their four 
starting pitchers— Paul Foytack {be- 
low left), Jim Bunning, Frank Lary 
and Don Mossi— are strong and reli- 
able. The infield is steady if not sen- 
sational. 

The Tigers' chief problem seems to 
be a lack of competitive drive. There 
has been little pressure on them to 
win. Detroit is a model baseball town 
(the Tigers topped one million in 
home attendance last season for the 
14th time in 15 years), and the fans 
keep the club solidly in the black. 
They may be disillusioned at times— 
as last spring, when Detroit lost 15 of 
its first 17 games— but let the team 
win two games in a row and the auto 
assembly lines are humming with Ti- 
ger talk, the turnstiles with Tiger 
fans. The front office has, unwittingly 
perhaps, encouraged this rose-colored 
view by praising and rewarding good 
individual performances too liberally. 
New President Bill DeWitt met with 
anguished bleats this winter when he 
insisted on tying individual salaries 
to group results. 

• PLETHORA OF STARS 

As in the past, Detroit had more than 
its share of individual standouts last 
year. Kuenn won his first American 
League batting championship with a 
.353 mark. Kaline finished second 


with .327, and hit 27 home runs for 
the third time in his career. Charlie 
Maxwell, the third outfielder, bat- 
ted only .251 (22 points below his life- 
time average) but led the team in 
homers (31) and runs batted in (95). 
Third Baseman Eddie Yost got on 
base 292 of his 675 times at the plate, 
the most effective on-base record in 
the league. Frank Lary, Jim Bunning 
and Don Mossi won 17 games apiece, 
making Detroit the only team in 
either league to have three pitchers 
with over 15 victories each. 

Yet the Tigers were just one of the 
pack in team performance. They were 
fourth in club batting, fifth in club 
fielding, seventh in club pitching. 
And they ranked first in no single 
aspect of club batting, fielding or 
pitching. 

• PLUG THE HOLES 

This year’s Tigers have tried to rem- 
edy two nagging deficiencies: short- 
stop and first base. Detroit hasn’t had 
a first-rate shortstop since Dick Bar- 
tell, a star with the 1940 pennant 
winners. The last first baseman of 
note was Rudy York, a member of 
the 1945 world champions. Manager 
Jimmy Dykes’s winter acquisitions — 
Chico Fernandez and Steve Bilko — 
will hardly produce pennants in the 
style of Bartell and York, but they 
may be improvements. Rocky Bridg- 
es, last year’s regular shortstop, is a 
born hustler who, as Dykes says, 
“will give you a pretty good job 
wherever you put him.” Rocky last 
year gave one of his better efforts at 
the plate, hitting .268 before injuries 
sent him to the bench (his stand-in, 
Coot Veal, barely topped .200). But 



Bunning Harris Lary 


Bridges has never been a full-season 
ballplayer or a better-than-adequate 
shortstop; after 10 years around the 
majors he still fights ground balls and 
now is a step slower in getting to 
them. Fernandez has the opposite 
problem. A gifted athlete, he has an 
easygoing nature that drifts readily 
into laziness. After two promising 
years with the Phillies he suddenly 
and for no apparent reason fell apart 
last spring: in some 40 games he bat- 
ted a paltry .211 and was lackadaisi- 


cal in the field. Phillie Manager Eddie 
Sawyer, who some say harbored a 
grudge, banished Chico to the bench 
and employed him only rarely as a 
pinch runner and pinch hitter. 

Can Fernandez help the Tigers? A 
half-serious joke around the Lakeland 
camp this spring ran: “The Tigers 
will be O.K. if Fernandez hits Bilko’s 
weight.” Big Steve weighed in at 249, 
so not much is demanded of Chico. 

This may be Bilko’s last chance 
to crack the major leagues. He has 
had more than his share of chances, 
dating back to 1949, when he reached 
the Cardinals after five years in the 
minors. Just a fair fielder and an 



average base runner, he keeps bobbing 
up in the majors for only one reason : 
the awesome power that has made a 
shambles of lesser leagues (148 HRs, 
428 RBIs in three seasons on the Pa- 
cific Coast). The lure of the long ball 
is irresistible, and Bilko will get a 
thorough trial. An added incentive 
for Big Steve is that he needs one 
more year in the majors to qualify 
for the pension plan. Ready to step in 
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NO. NAME 

1 EDDIE VOST 

2 FRANK BOLLING 

3 JOHNNY GKOTH 

4 CHARLIE MAXWELL 

5 GAIL HARRIS 

7 HARVEY KUENN 

8 ROCKY BRIDGES 

9 CHICO FERNANDEZ 

10 RED WILSON 

11 LOU HERBERET 
29 STEVE BILKO 
36 STEVE BOROS 

14 JIM BUNNING 

15 DON MOSSI 

17 FRANK LARY 

18 TOM MORGAN 

20 RAY NARLESKI 

21 PAUL FOYTACK 


3b .278 

2b .266 

of 235 

lf .251 

Ib .200 


.353 
.268 
.211 
.263 
.216 
Minors 
Minors 
17-13 
17-9 
3-10 
17 10 

4 12 
14-14 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 


FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 

4 76 78 18 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


BATTING 

KUENN .353 

K ALINE .327 

YOST 278 

HOME RUNS 

MAXWELL 3 1 

K ALINE 27 

YOST 21 


PITCHING 

MOSSI 17-9 

LARY 17-10 

BUNNING 17-13 

MAXWELL 95 

K ALINE 94 

KUENN 71 


if he fails is Gail Harris, who fell from 
20 home runs and .273 in 1958 to nine 
home runs and .221 in 1959. In spring 
training Harris discovered that* he 
had eye trouble (nearsighted in one 
eye, farsighted in the other) but aban- 
doned glasses after a brief trial. 

The addition of a run-producing 
first baseman would beef up the feeble 
lower half of Detroit’s batting. The 
team as a whole led both leagues in 
number of men left on base. 

Second base is in the workmanlike 
hands of Frank Bolling. Last year’s 
fill-in, Ted Lepcio, went to the Phil- 
lies in the deal for Fernandez. Now 
ex-Brave Casey Wise, a slick glove 
man, is in line for the utility job. 
Yost, one of baseball’s iron men in 
his Washington days, is still good 
for 140 games at third base, but to 
give him an occasional rest, Dykes 
may keep stocky Steve Demeter, 
although Demeter would rather be 
traded in order to have a chance at a 
regular job. 

Three Big Ten alumni fought vet- 
erans Johnny Groth and Neil Chris- 
ley for the reserve outfield positions. 
Em Lindbeck, former Illinois quarter- 
back, hit .284 at Atlanta last year 
and is a fine fielder. George Thomas, 
who attended Minnesota, looked 
good but may not be ready to hit 
major league pitching. Best bet to 
stick is Steve Boros, from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a powerful 185- 
pounder who hit .305 and drove in 85 
runs for Birmingham. 

• A REAL BIG FOUR 

Lary, Bunning, Mossi and Foytack 
started all but 20 of Detroit’s games 
last year and may have to do it again. 
No surefire fifth starter has been dis- 
covered. Ray Semproch, a National 
League sensation in 1958, was ob- 
tained for that purpose but may wind 
up in the bullpen. And much as the 
starters need help, the bullpen needs 
it more. Ray Narleski, billed as the 
strong right arm of the relievers, won 
only four of 16 games and compiled a 
horrible ERA of 5.80. Pete Burnside 
and Dave Sisler, a couple of ex-Ivy 
Leaguers, and journeyman Tom Mor- 
gan will do fair work, but that’s about 
all. Rookie Bob Bruce may be able to 
help; he is now in his eighth year in 
the Tiger system and won’t have 
many more shots at the parent club. 
He had a so-so year at Charleston in 
1959 but led the Puerto Rican winter 
league with a sparkling 2.05 ERA. 
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The Red Sox finished in the sec- 
ond division last season for the 
first time since 1952. Now Jen- 
sen is gone and Williams is go- 
ing, going. It may be a while 
before the Sox climb back up 

there was one glorious moment this 
spring. The Boston Red Sox were 
playing the Chicago Cubs in Mesa, 
Ariz. It was an hour or so before 
game time and Ted Williams was tak- 
ing batting practice. Williams hit the 
first pitch high in the air, over the 
right-field fence. The Cubs, sitting in 
their dugout, watched in silence. The 
second pitch was hit the same way, 
just as far. So was the third. Williams 
hit the fourth pitch on a line past 
first, then lifted the fifth and last over 
the fence again. 

“I’ll be darned,” said one of the 
Cubs, “if that guy doesn’t play this 
park like a pitch-and-putt.” 

• TED AND JENSEN 

Ted Williams may be 41 and his neck 
may hurt, but he is still the most im- 
pressive thing about the Red Sox. 
When he hits a ball right, even now, 
it is better than Gene Stephens or 
Marty Keough or Gary Geiger will 
ever hit one. Admittedly, his value 
to the team is questionable. He can- 
not run and he cannot throw, so he 
must hit at least .320 to compensate. 
But even if he does not hit .320— and 
let somebody else bet that he won’t — 
it is worthwhile having him around, if 
only to please the memory. 

Jackie Jensen, of course, will not 
be around. Only 32 and in full bloom, 
Jensen won more publicity retiring 
from baseball than he ever did while 
playing it. When the Red Sox arrived 
in Las Vegas for an exhibition game 
this spring, Jensen was there in his 
civvies to greet them. He said he did 
not think he would miss playing base- 
ball, but baseball, especially the Red 
Sox, will miss Jackie Jensen. He was 
an able right fielder and a powerful 
hitter. He drove in over 100 runs a 
season in five of his six years with 
Boston and the Red Sox will not find 
it easy without him. 

• NIXON AND WHITE 

Much as the absence of Jensen will 
hurt the Red Sox, the abrupt retire- 


ment of Catcher Sammy White will 
hurt even more. White was traded to 
Cleveland (and surely you must have 
read all the details) for the Cleveland 
catcher, Russ Nixon. Whereupon 
White, for business reasons, decided 
to give up the game. After a well- 
publicized cat fight between General 
Managers Bucky Harris and Frank 
Lane over who should keep Nixon, 
Commissioner Ford Frick ruled in fa- 
vor of Lane. So Cleveland got Nixon 
and Boston was left with four catch- 
ers who between them have caught a 
total of 12 major league games. There 
was, of course, the possibility that the 
Red Sox would trade for a catcher 
with experience. If not they will prob- 
ably open the season with Haywood 
Sullivan, a former football star in the 
Southeastern Conference, who a few 
years ago looked like a sure thing to 
make the Red Sox. Back trouble put 
him out of action during 1958, but 
no w he seems hardy again . He has been 
pulling the ball well to left field, just 
the spot in F enway Park. Defensively, 
he is not the handler of pitchers White 
was, but the Red Sox, surely in a 
storm, consider him the most conven- 
ient port. 

The Red Sox catchers are huge. 
Sullivan is 6 feet 4, Don Gile is 6 feet 
6, Jim Pagliaroni is 6 feet 3 and Ed 
Sadowski, the shrimp, is 5 feet 11. But 
you can bet the Red Sox would give 
them all, and a lot more, for someone 
named Berra. 

• NOTHING AND NOTHING 

The Red Sox have a pitching staff 
which is deep in mediocrity. There 
was a time when it looked as though 
Tom Brewer and Frank Sullivan, two 



liunnels Wertz F. Sullivan 


strong-armed right-handers, would be 
as good as any pair of pitchers in 
the league. But in recent years they 
have won less and lost more until last 
year they both sank below the .500 
level for the first time. Still, they are 
the best the team has. Ike Delock, 
when his temper is under control, is 
good, and Jerry Casale was 13-8 in 
his rookie year. A1 Worthington and 
Tom Sturdivant are with the Red Sox 
now. In 1957 Sturdivant was the 
Yankees’ biggest winner, but then 


he hurt his ankle during practice 
and never regained his form. The Red 
Sox got Dave Hillman from the Chi- 
cago Cubs this winter, but Hillman 
managed to crack himself up in an 
Arizona auto wreck during spring 
training, and no one is sure how ef- 
fective he will be when he gets back 
into playing condition. 

A covey of young pitchers lurks in 
the Boston brush and it is possible 
that one or two may be ready to do 
something big this year. Bill Monbou- 
quette was 7 and 7 in 1959. Ted Bows- 
field spent most of the season with 
Minneapolis, but looked impressive 
when his control was right. Ted Wills 



Brewer Malsone Stephens 


and Nelson Chittum were with Min- 
neapolis, too, but were brought up to 
Boston during the season. Tom Bor- 
land, a good-looking left-hander also 
up from Minneapolis, seemed to be 
the best of the young lot. 

• AND MALZONE 

Half of the Boston infield isiset. Frank 
Malzone will be at third base. He 
can hit, he can field and he’s the best 
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2 

5 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

24 

25 
30 
37 

14 

15 
18 
19 
23 
27 
40 


MARTY KEOUGH 
RON JACKSON 

ED SADOWSK1 
TED WILLIAMS 
GENE STEPHENS 
PRANK MALZONE 
PUMPS1E GREEN 
DON BUDDIN 
BOBBY THOMSON 
HAYWOOD SULLIVAN 
GARY GEIGER 
IKE DELOCK 
TOM STURDIVANT 
FRANK SULLIVAN 
JERRY CASALE 

BILL MONBOUQUETTE 
TOM BORLAND 



2B 

ss 

OF 

C 


13-8 

10-12 

7-7 

Minors 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

GAMES 


75 


79 


19 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 
BATTING PITCHING 

RUNNELS .314 CASALE 13-8 

WHITE .284 DELOCK 11-6 

MALZONE .280 BREWER 10-12 


HOME RUNS 

JENSEN 2 

MALZONE 1 

GEIGER 1 




JENSEN 

MALZONE 

RUNNELS 


in the league at his position. Boston 
just wishes he were triplets. The most 
improved-looking player in training 
this spring was Don Buddin, the 
shortstop, who in past years has often 
made the hard plays only to fumble 
the easy ones. This spring he looked 
sure and his arm was accurate. At 
bat, he has become a thinker, a man 
who can do many things. He may be 
ready for a big year. 

Of the other two positions, one thing 
is certain : Pete Runnels will play one 
of them. Runnels is no Malzone in the 
field but he can hit, and no hitter ever 
sat on the bench. If Vic Wertz is able 
to play a few games at first, Runnels 
will move to second. If Pumpsie Green 
can hit well for a stretch, Runnels will 
shift to first. If Ron Jackson, the tall 
right-handed first baseman the Sox 
got from Chicago, can start dropping 
a few over the short left-field wall, 
Runnels, an obliging sort, will return 
to second. But no matter who plays 
second and who plays first, the right 
side of the Boston infield will be de- 
fensively poor. 

The Boston outfield will probably 
be the weakest in the league. Williams, 
whenever he plays, will be in left, just 
as he was 21 years ago. Gene Ste- 
phens will play center and left-center. 
For years Stephens, who is now third 
in seniority on the Red Sox, was the 
man who went in to field for Williams 
in the late innings. Last year he hit 
.278 and now, at 27, he seems ready 
to blow his own bugle. The vacancy 
Jensen created in right field will be 
filled, as much as is possible, by Gary 
Geiger and Marty Keough. When 
Williams does not play, Bobby Thom- 
son, another ancient hero, will be the 
left fielder. 

A word should be said about the 
youngster who almost certainly will 
be tomorrow’s hero, Carl Y astrzemski. 
Boston fans may find his name hard 
to pronounce but they will not find 
him hard to take. He is 20, plays sec- 
ond base and hits left-handed. Last 
year, his first in professional baseball, 
he hit .377 and drove in 102 runs. 
This spring he hit better than most 
of the big boys. He was sent down to 
Minneapolis for added experience, but 
Boston fans can look forward to the 
day when he returns. 

As for this year, they must content 
themselves with the bitter hope that if 
everything goes right, the Red Sox 
might finish as high as fifth again, 
instead of the more likely seventh. 


Should A 

BASEBALL GLOVE 

Fit Like A Glove? 

The earliest baseball gloves, in the days 
of the handlebar moustache, were little 
more than work gloves (sometimes with 
fingers cut off). The first players to use 
gloves were classified as “sissies.” 

But as baseball developed, gloves also 
developed. They came to be recognized 
not only as protective items for the 
players’ hands, but as playing tools that 
contributed much to fielding and game 
improvement. 

Designs of some forty years ago were 
bulky, and heavily padded. Gradually 
designs were altered, padding was re- 
duced and subtly arranged and the more 
recognizable 
glove shape 
evolved. But 
in all these 
years basic 
glove design 
changed little. 


The wide-open heel is something that 
has been with us since the beginning. 
Why, is difficult to answer, except that 
gloves were “always made that way.” 
But in recent years, as the game grew 
faster and tighter, and gloves got bigger, 
the loose fit made gloves difficult to con- 
trol, easily torn from the hand by a well 
hit ball. 

These things were carefully considered 
when Rawlings designed its new TRAP- 
EZE glove. Although best known for its 
unusual “six finger” appearance, the re- 
designed heel with its U-lacings and slim 
wrist is an important plus, too. The glove 
actually fits like a glove, giving the 
player complete control and perfect feel 
throughout. 

You really have to put on a Rawlings 
TRAP-EZE and compare it with an- 
other glove to believe the difference. Try 
one yourself. Discover why the hand- 
conforming TRAP-EZE offers the surest 
fielding since baseball began. 

RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 

St. Louis • New York • Los Angeles • Dallas • Chicago 



MARKET TO BUY 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Its 900,000 reader-families 
are pacesetters who buy first . 
So more and more advertisers 
make it their first buy. 
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Baltimore 

ORIOLES 


After several halfway seasons, 
the Orioles are now fully com- 
mitted. to their youth pro- 
gram. Youngsters have taken 
over as the old names fade. It 
will all pay off .. . someday 



the orioles have had youngsters be- 
fore, quite a few of them. Some, like 
Infielders Ron Hansen and Brooks 
Robinson, have been up and down 
several times. Others, like Pitchers 
Jerry Walker [left) and Milt Pappas, 
scarcely know what bus trips and 
cheap hotels are like. They came up 
and stayed up, playing alongside a 
Paul Richards assortment of baseball 
leftovers. This year the Orioles are 
putting the old folks out to pasture: 
aging Bob Nieman and unpredictable 
Billy Loes were traded; skillful hang- 
ers-on Billy Klaus and Billy Gardner 
have lost their starting jobs; familiar 
names like Walt Dropo and Arnold 
Portocarrero may drop right off the 
roster. Of the old bunch, only Catcher 
Gus Triandos and Outfielder Gene 
Woodling can still call themselves reg- 
ulars. “The youth movement,” said a 
happy club official this spring, “is in 
full swing.” 

• FLAMING YOUTH 

But the Orioles, who scored fewer runs 
than any other team in the league, 
must depend again on pitching and 
defense, because the club still lacks 
power. Baltimore’s young pitchers are 
admittedly remarkable. Pappas was 
the Orioles’ leading pitcher last year 
at the ripe old age of 19 : he completed 
15 of 27 starts (second only to Wash- 
ington’s Pascual) and won 15 of 24 
decisions for the best won-lost per- 
centage on the staff. He compiled an 
ERA of 3.27, to rank 10th among 
American League pitchers, but only 
fourth among Baltimore starters (be- 
hind league-leader Hoyt Wilhelm, 
Walker and since-traded Billy O' Dell ) . 
Walker, at 21 a thinker with good 
control and plenty of breaking stuff, 
slacked off after a fast start (7-3 in 
early July) and finished the season 
with 11 victories, 10 defeats and an 
ERA of 2.92. Jack Fisher (21) pitched 
only 89 innings for Baltimore last 
year (1-6 but a 3.03 ERA) before be- 
ing sent to Miami for more seasoning. 
A fast-baller with both a control and 


a weight problem, he has the best po- 
tential of any of the young pitchers 
and is expected to be a regular start- 
er, along with Chuck Estrada (22), 
the real sleeper of the staff. Estrada 
(14-6 at Vancouver) didn’t get out of 
service until late in March and has 
had no major league experience, but 
he has a fast curve, a good changeup 
and a blazing fast ball that can ex- 
plode in any direction. 

• PITCHING BLANKS 

The departure of O’Dell left erratic 
Billy Hoeft and veteran loser Rip 
Coleman as the only southpaws on 
the roster. Hoeft, once the Tigers’ 
best pitcher, has picked up a slider 
and slip pitch (a Richards variation 
on the palm ball) and is his usual op- 
timistic self. Steve Barber, a 21-year- 
old lefty, has a fine sinking fast ball 
but almost nothing that breaks. Rich- 
ards is resigned to a makeshift bull- 
pen operation. Former relievers Wil- 
helm and Hal Brown, who last season 
won 26 games as starters, will split 
their time between starting and relief 
work. Ex-Giant Gordon Jones will be 
in the bullpen every day, with the 
kid starters available for spot duty. 

• LIQUIDATE THE INFIELD 

Baltimore is determined to remake its 
weak-hitting infield, and only first 
base— for want of a good young can- 
didate — will escape the general purge. 
Third base has been deeded outright 
to Brooks Robinson, who had made 
three previous unsuccessful bids for 
it. A tiger defensively, Robinson at 


Triandos Brandi Wilhelm 

last shows promise as a hitter as well ; 
in 88 games last year he had 89 hits 
and a batting average of .284. Anoth- 
er classy fielder, gangly Ron Hansen, 
has taken over at shortstop. Hansen, 
still only 21, appears to have few 
equals in fielding his position. He is a 
low-average hitter but he has some 
power, and it’s generally conceded he 
can hold the shortstop job with a .220 
BA. Slender Jerry Adair was the best 
prospect at second base until a hustler 
named Marv Breeding showed up. 
Breeding hit surprisingly well in train- 
ing (14 for 23 at one point) and field- 
ed competently. Either he or Adair 





Woodling Pappas Tushy 


could start the season at second, but 
the aggressive Gardner, a first-rate 
double-play man, will probably move 
back into the lineup before long. Bob 
Boyd has survived a half-dozen unim- 
pressive candidates to retain squat- 
ter’s rights at first. A weak fielder, 
Boyd’s BA dipped to .265 in 1959 
after three straight years over .300. 

• A GOOD-LOOKING OUTFIELD 

The departure of slow Bob Nieman 
and the arrival of fleet Jackie Brandt 
has strengthened the outfield im- 
measurably. Brandt, a line-drive hit- 
ter with occasional power, is a fielder 
capable of meeting Memorial Sta- 
dium’s dual challenge: a cavernous 
center field and a stationary left field- 
er, Gene Woodling. At 37, Woodling 
is content to hit his .300 and leave 
the outfield’s quick starts and long 
runs to the younger men. Willie Tas- 
by, on Brandt’s other flank, is fast 
and well-coordinated, and is sure to 
benefit from his switch from center 
field. Left-handed-hitting A1 Pilarcik, 
a .282 hitter last year, will take over 
in right if Tasby tails off. 


BASIC ROSTER 


2 AL PILARCIK OP 

8 RON HANSEN SS 

5 BROOKS ROBINSON 3B 

6 BILL KLAUS IP 

7 JACKIE BRANDT CP 

8 JERRY ADAIR 2B 

9 BILL GARDNER 2B 

11 GUS TRI ANDOS C 

14 GENE WOODLING LP 

17 WALT DROPO 1 B 

21 ALBIE PEARSON OF 

24 ARNOLD PORTOCARRERO P 


32 MILT PAPPAS ^ P 

39 CHUCK ESTRADA P 

48 JACK FISHER P 


RECORD 

.265 

.282 

Minors 

.284 

.249 

.270 

Minors 

.217 

.216 

.300 

.278 

.216 



11-9 

15-9 


Minors 

1-6 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 


FINISHED WON 

6 74 

INDIVIDUAL 

BATTING 

WOODLING .300 
NIEMAN .292 

PILARCIK .282 

HOME RUNS 
TRI ANDOS 25 

NIEMAN 21 

WOODLING 3 4 


LOST BEHIND 

80 20 
LEADERS 

PITCHING 

WILHELM 15-11 

WALKER 11-10 

RUNS BATTED IN 

WOODLING 77 

TR1ANDOS 73 

NIEMAN 60 
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Kansas City 

ATHLETICS 



There’s a new optimism in Kan- 
sas City. The outfield is solid, 
the infield and pitching are 
better, and Hank Bauer has 
pepped up the whole ball club. 
Fifth place could be the result 

the baseball club that Kansas 
City inherited from Philadelphia is 
finally a memory. The last of the 
old bunch, Shortstop Joe DeMaestri, 
departed in a winter trade. Phila- 
delphia’s fadeout was ironically apt, 
for it brought in another shipment of 
Yankees ( top left, left to right: Don 
Larsen, Norm Siebern, Hank Bauer, 
Marv Throneberry), symbol and sub- 
stance of the new Athletics. Hotly 
debated and righteously condemned, 
the trafficking in ex-New Yorkers 
has produced one important result. 
It has given the Athletics an aura of 
professional polish. Laced with steady 
veterans and dotted with promising 
youngsters, the A’s now look like a 
ball club. If they play like a ball club, 
Kansas City could jump to the top 
of the second division. 

• UP THE MIDDLE 

The 1959 Athletics just missed lead- 
ing the league in team batting (.2627 
to Cleveland’s .2628) but were last 
in both pitching and fielding. Husky 
Bob Elliott, who replaced Harry 
Craft as manager, figures the club 
will again get enough runs. What he 
is after is a strong up-the-middle de- 
fense, and he has the nucleus for it 
with Second Baseman Jerry Lumpe 
and Center Fielder Bill Tuttle. The 
key man is rookie Shortstop Ken 
Hamlin, a former Pirate farmhand 
who is peppy and agile in the field. 
If he makes it, Lou Klimchock, the 
finest Athletic prospect since the move 
to Kansas City, can settle at third. 
Klimchock, 20, is a hitter more than 
a fielder, but he can play second, 
short or third. He hit .315 in the 
Southern Association last summer 
(with 44 doubles and 19 HRs), then 
batted .273 with the A’s in the last 
three weeks of the season. A lefty hit- 
ter, he has good power to right and 
right-center and is not bothered by 
left-handed pitching. Lumpe sat in 
the shadow of Martin and McDou- 
gald during his Yankee years, and 
has yet to play up to his potential as 


a regular. A good singles hitter with 
negligible power, he is an improving 
pivot man at second. 

• CERV’S SHINS 

First base is yet another problem. 
Marv Throneberry swings and misses 
with outlandish regularity but man- 
ages to connect just often enough to 
maintain his reputation as a slugger 
of great promise. He is supposed to 
be the regular first baseman, but Bob 
Cerv, the team’s leading RBI man, 
has other ideas. Fearful for his future 
as an aging and unaccomplished out- 
fielder, Bob made a bid for the first- 
base job this spring. Self-conscious 
and awkward around the bag, he dis- 
played stout shins. “We got to get 
him in there somewhere,” says Elli- 
ott grimly. But first base does not 
look like the spot. Versatile Dick 
Williams, one of baseball’s best util- 
ity men, may be pushed onto the 
bench this year after a solid season 
(16 HRs, 75 RBIs) at first and third. 

• IF WISHES WERE HORSES 

If they could play back to their best 
past performances, Kansas City’s 
pitchers would be tough. Larsen had 
three fine years with the Yankees; 
Bob Grim won 20 one year, and 
Johnny Kucks won 18 another. 
Twelve-year veteran Ned Garver was 
20-12 once with the eighth-place St. 
Louis Browns, and stands fourth in 
the league in total victories (125). 
But the best pitcher on the staff is 
Bud Daley (left below), 16-13 last 
year. Veteran Ray Herbert was 11-11. 



Cerv Tuttle Chili 


Two seasoned hopefuls from the 
Pacific Coast League may become 
starters. One is Ken Johnson, 26, who 
last year blossomed into a 16-game 
winner with a 2.82 ERA. The other 
is Dick Hall, 29, a former infielder- 
outfielder-pitcher with the Pirates 
who was often unhittable in spring 
training. Hall, a gangly graduate of 
Swarthmore, completed 19 of 27 
starts last season, won 18 and lost 
five, and compiled an ERA of 1.87. 
The bullpen is weak. Tom Acker from 
Cincinnati and ex-Brave Bob Trow- 
bridge are the only experienced re- 
lievers on the staff. 




Grim Williams Lumps 


Bulky Harry Chiti has the edge on 
Pete Daley and Hank Foiles, both 
new to the club, for the first-string 
catching job. Chiti is the best hitter 
and a long-ball threat. 

• LOADED OUTFIELD 

The Athletics are lopsided with out- 
field strength. Trading Roger Maris 
brought them Siebern and Bauer, 
who will probably flank Center Field- 
er Tuttle (.300 in ’59) on Opening 
Day. Siebern, a good hitter, looked 
impressive in Florida. The spirited 
Bauer has pepped up the drab A’s 
and provided a sure hand and steady 
arm in right. He won’t hit with his 
old authority but still excels in the 
nebulous art of clutch hitting. Spell- 
ing Hank in right will be Russ Snyder 
(a .313 hitter in half a season last 
year) and Whitey Herzog, a bear- 
down guy who batted .293 before a 
leg injury benched him. If Cerv can’t 
make it at first, he’ll have to be worked 
into an outfield spot, unsettling the 
A’s only settled situation. In this 
event, Manager Elliott will be forced 
into a full-scale platoon system. 


BASIC ROSTER 


3 


8 

9 

13 

14 
22 

23 

33 
18 

24 
26 
28 
31 

34 
38 


NAME POSITION RECORD 


WAYNE TERWILUGER 2B .267 

MARV THRONEBBRRY lB .240 

LOU klimchock if Minors 

WHITEY HERZOG OF .293 

NORM SIEBERN LF .271 

HARRY CHITI C .272 

HANK BAUER RF .238 

JERRY LUMPE 2B .241 

BILL TUTTLE CP .300 


PETE DALEY 
DICK WILLIAMS 
BOB CERV 
DON LARSEN 
DICK HALL 
JOHNNY KUCKS 
BUD DALEY 
NED CARVER 

RAY HERBERT 


C .225 
1B-3B-OF .266 
Ib-of .285 
p 6-7 
P Minors 
P 8-11 
p 16-13 
p 10-13 

p 6-10 
p 11-11 


1959 TEAM PERFORMANCE 


INDIVIDUAL 

BATTING 

TUTTLE .300 
CERV .285 

MARIS .273 


PITCHING 

DALEY 16-13 

HBRHERT 11-11 
CARVER 10-13 


HOME RUNS 


RUNS BATTED IN 


CERV 20 

MARIS 16 

WILLIAMS 16 




an important extra you get from 



Jockeu 

© BRAND K 

THOROBREDtm 
H O S I E R Y 


Thorobred hose are specifically designed to guard “the critical gap” 
between shoe-top and trouser-cuff. When you wear Thorobred hose, 
you look your best from any angle. You’ll enjoy the confidence you 
get from these classic English ribs and other handsome styles. 

Business or dress, $1.00 and up. COOPER’S, incorporated . KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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A few years ago Washington was 
a one-man hall club and a last- 
place team. Things are brighter 
now. The Senators are still a cel- 
lar team but now they have some 
players people have heard of 

Roy Sievers ( bottom left) bore the 
Senators’ burden in manful silence for 
what must have seemed an eternity. 
For five straight years he led the team 
in home runs, and in four of those he 
also led in runs batted in. Roy is still 
the team’s most feared slugger, but 
now he’s no longer the only one. Now 
the Senators have such trading-card 
favorites as Harmon Killebrew and 
Bob Allison {top left) and Jim Lemon. 

• MUSCLES AND HOMERS 

Killebrew tied for the league lead in 
home runs last year with 42, and Alli- 
son (30 homers, 85 RBIs) was named 
American League Rookie of the Year. 
Lemon hit 33 homers and had 100 
RBIs. Of these big musclemen, only 
Allison is a really good baseball play- 
er. Killebrew and Lemon are below 
average as fielders, base runners and 
dependable hitters (Killebrew hit .242 
last season and Lemon has a career 
average of .264). But their ability to 
drive a ball a good distance has at- 
tracted national attention and, more 
importantly, local fans. 

Washington Owner Calvin Griffith 
gets a lot of promotional mileage out 
of his “murderers’ row,” and he’ll 
need all he can muster. For, aside 
from the crumbling Boston Red Sox, 
Washington is the least improved 
club in the American League. Last 
year’s infield problems remain un- 
solved and the catching situation has 
become nearly calamitous. 

• MAC THE ROOKIE 

Clint Courtney, a tough catcher who 
has a .271 batting average for nine 
seasons, is below par because of mul- 
tiple injuries and declining ability; 
Hal Naragon, a .268 hitter for seven 
years, has never been anyone’s first- 
string catcher and it is doubtful that 
he can be the Senators’, either. Be- 
hind these two is Steve Korcheck, a 
former linebacker who borders on be- 
ing muscle-bound. Korcheck is an 
able receiver with a good arm, but he 
can’t hit. Looking around desperately 


for catching help this spring, Manager 
Cookie Lavagetto even used 43-year- 
old Clyde McCullough. A coach with 
the Senators’ Charleston farm club, 
the gray-haired McCullough played 
his last major league game in 1956. 
At that, he may be the best defensive 
catcher within the Senators’ grasp. 

• A SAD SITUATION 

Washington had the worst second- 
base situation in either league last 
year, and 1960 will be no different. 
The same men who were shuffled 
around last year (and had an aggre- 
gate batting average of .226) are back 
again. Billy Consolo, a seven-year 
bench warmer at the age of 25, looked 
good in training and outhustled flashy 
rookie Zorro Versalles for the short- 
stop job. Italian-born Reno Bertoia 
has the edge at second simply because 
he hits an occasional long ball. Ken 
Aspromonte is admittedly a better 
fielder. Backing up both positions is 
journeyman Ron Samford, who has 
hovered around the majors for years 
despite a .219 lifetime average. 

• KILLEBREW’S BAT 

Plans for moving Killebrew to left 
field have been abandoned, and the 
Senators hope his big bat will again 
overshadow his dubious play at third 
base. Sievers’ outfielding days are 
over; he will now devote full time to 
first base, where his weak arm will 
not hurt the club defensively. Ready 
to spell Roy from time to time is 
Julio Becquer, an effective pinch hit- 
ter and capable fielder. 


Lemon and Allison are set in the 
outfield, with the third spot still in 
question. Lavagetto hoped to move 
Allison to right and install swift Len- 
ny Green or rookie Dan Dobbek (a 
powerful 190-pounder who hit 23 
home runs at Chattanooga last year) 
in center. But Green and Dobbek 
both came up with sore arms, so Alli- 
son — the best all-round player on the 
club— will stay put. Green and Dob- 
bek will have to unseat Faye Throne- 
berry, another distance hitter, for the 
right-field job. 

Thin as it is, pitching is one of 
continued. 



Walker’s DeLuxe is aged in 
charred-oak casks for eight long years , 
twice as long as many other 
bourbons. Its extra years make 
it extra mellow. 


8 

years old 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 8 YEARS OID • 88.8 PROOF • HIRAM WAIKER t SONS INC.. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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iSf^ Mahogany Awards Competition for outstanding 
y achievement in design and craftsmanship in Mahogany .. . 

the NEW ‘Stcreo/Fidelis' Model 1002 by V-M. This luxurious ' 
instrument is a complete High-Fidelity Stereophonic home music 
center which combines a stereo-play four-track tape recorder. Deluxe 
AM-FM stereophonic tuner and the famous V-M 'Sterc-O-Matic'S 
^ four-speed record changer High-Fidelity system. Exquisite A 
Genuine full-bodied, hand-rubbed Mahogany. V-M 
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How many others of chese Nicknames in baseball can you attribute 
to their most rightful owners? 

1 . Dizzy 2. Dazzy 3. Daffy 4. Goofy 5. Shanty 6.Frenchy 7. Birdie 
8. Ducky 9 ■ Sparky 10. Woody 11. Gabby 12. Dusty 13 ■ Fatty 



Courtney Lemon Kemmerer 


Washington’s stronger points. Camilo 
Pascual’s crackling curve and hop- 
ping fast ball produced startling re- 
sults last year: a won-lost percentage 
of .630 (compared to .409 for the 
club); six shutouts (high for both 
leagues); 17 complete games (high 
for the American League); and 185 
strikeouts, the most for a Senator 
pitcher since Walter Johnson. Pas- 
cual’s buddy, Pedro Ramos, and lefty 
Jim Kaat, a rookie, are starters, with 
the fourth position going to Russ 
Kemmerer or Tex Clevenger. If Kaat, 
a lanky fast-baller, makes the grade, 
Washington will have its first good 
southpaw starter since Chuck Stobbs 
won 15 games in 1956. Stobbs is now 
the No. 1 reliever. He was 1-8 last 
season but had a 2.97 ERA, best of 
his 13-year career. Bullpen help is ex- 
pected from Dick Hyde, who was 
hampered by back trouble in 1959 
after a season as the league’s leading 
relief pitcher, and from 6-foot-3 Hal 
Woodeshick, best reliever on the staff 
during July and August last year. 


BASIC ROSTER 


1 RENO BBRTOIA 

3 HARMON KILLEBREW 

4 KEN ASPROMONTE 
6 BII.LV CONSOI.O 

8 HAL NARAGON 

14 CLINT COURTNEV 
23 JIM LEMON 

26 BOB ALLISON 

29 JULIO BECqUER 

30 FAYE THRONE BERRY 
12 TEX CLEVENGER 

16 RUSS KEMMERER 

17 CAMILO PASCUAL 

15 BILL FISCHER 
21 JIM KAAT 

27 CHUCK STOBBS 

28 PEDRO RAMOS 


POSITION 

2B 

IB 

3b 

2b 


.237 

.242 

.242 

.244 


.248 

.247 

.233 

.279 

.261 

.268 

.251 

8-5 

8- 17 
17-10 

9- 11 
Minors 

1-8 

13-19 

2-5 
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Maybe you don’t know them all. But you do know the Brand Names 
that mean confidence and satisfaction to shoppers and consumers. Hun- 
dreds of their most rightful owners advertise in Sports Illustrated. 
They are names that you know for real. Better buy by brand names! 


8 63 


BATTING 

LEMON .279 

BECqUER .268 

ALLISON .261 


GAMES 
LOST BEHIND 

91 31 

PITCHING 

PASCUAL 17-10 

RAMOS 13-19 

FISCHER 9-1 1 


BRAND NAMES WEEK MAY 1-8 
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HOME RUNS 

KILLEBREW 42 
LEMON 33 

ALLISON 30 


RUNS BATTED IN 

KILLEBREW 105 
LEMON 100 

ALLISON 85 
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Glorious even in ruin, the Roman Forum is a symbol of civilization. Nothing 
takes the place of being there . . . nothing takes you there like Pan Am. 


Only your dreams get you there faster . . . 

Fly the fastes t Jets to Rome-9/4 hours on Pan Am! 


This is Rome . . . the Rome where 
Caesars were crowned; the Rome of 
ancient sun-drenched villas; mag- 
nificent city of centuries. 

All Rome is yours — in 9 hours 
and 25 minutes from New York by 
Intercontinental J ets — -fastest commercial 


airliners in the skies. On these Pan 
Am Jet Clippers* you fly under the 
U.S. flag, in the hands of the world’s 
most experienced airline, and you’re 
filled with a sense of peace and 
comfort. 

Choose either deluxe or low-cost 


Economy fare on every Pan Am 
flight. Already more than 270,000 
passengers have flown to Europe on 
Pan Am Jets. Isn’t 1960 your year 
to go abroad? Call your Travel 
Agent — or any of Pan Am’s 66 
offices in the U.S. or Canada. 





Fishermen everywhere report: 


You get longer casts . . . 

when you fill 




Because STREN® is as much as 20% stronger than standard monofilaments, it has 
a thinner diameter per pound test. The thinner the diameter, the longer the cast. 


Now, you can cast farther without sac- 
rificing line strength! And because 
STREN has a smaller diameter than 
standard monos, it’s limper — guarding 
against kinking, looping and “sets” on 
the spool. You’ll be pleased, too, that the 
stretch in STREN has been reduced by 
one-third over standard monofilaments, 
with just enough left in to absorb the 
shock of a heavy strike. And the gun- 
metal-grey color of STREN is perma- 
nently built into the line. 

STREN offers advantages for all kinds 
of fishing. For fresh-water spinning, its 
smaller diameter and extra limpness 
can give you longer casts and better 
coverage. In the heavier pound tests 


needed for surf spinning, STREN lets 
you cast out where the big ones are 
and still have all the necessary line 
strength. In trolling or bottom fishing, 
its extra-thin diameter offers less re- 
sistance to the water and allows the 
use of lighter sinkers. And, of course, 
this smaller diameter lets you put more 
STREN on a spool. When you tie into 
big fish, you can have a feeling of 
greater security on long runs. 

STREN spinning line is available in 
1 00-yard spools, single, two or si x spools 
connected, from 2- to 30- lb. test. Better 
pick up a couple of spools from your 
tackle dealer or any other retail outlet 
where spinning line is sold. 


Top fishermen everywhere 
are sold on STREN 


"In one short word, I 
think STREN is 'ter- 
rific*. It casts like a 
dream and was made 
for the bonefish flats.” 
Jim Martenhoff, Pres. 
Florida Outdoor 
Writers Assn. 
Homestead, Fla. 

"I used STREN on my 
Florida vacation and 
found the bonefish guides using it also. They 
think it's as great as I do.” 

L. W. Llewellyn, 1260 Library PI., Detroit, Mich. 
"STREN casts beautifully, slips through guides 
nicely and is a pleasure to cast. I get distance 
without effort." 

Enos Bradner, Outdoor Editor 
The Seattle Times, Seattle, Wash. 



The greatest advance in spinning line since spin 



and fish more water. . . 
your reel with Stren 



"STREN is far more supple than any other 
monofilament I've used. And it's ideal on my 
casting outfit.” 

Allan W. Eckert, Outdoor Editor 
Dayton Journal Herald, Dayton, Ohio 


"STREN is much limper than anything else I have 
used, and it doesn't have as much stretch as 
others. I also can get longer casts and fish more 
water with STREN." 

D. Mott Chaplin, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


"STREN is wonderful. It certainly can stand a 
strain, even though it's thinner and lighter, 
pound for pound, than any mono I've ever seen." 

Vern Sanford, General Manager 
Texas Press Assn., Austin, Texas 

"Thirty-five minutes of fighting a record 8-lb. 
4-oz. brown trout couldn't break 6-lb. STREN.” 
John Molinski, 359 Hoover Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


fishing began! 


VALUABLE BOOKLET. In- 
formative 56 -page booklet 
gives the latest on spin fish- 
ing, casting, lures, lines and 
knots . . . plus tips and an- 
swers to many questions that 
will help you improve your 
fishing. Fill in and mail the 
coupon now! Enclose 10« 
(no stamps, please) to cover 
cost of handling. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company (Inc.) Dept. YY-41 1, 
Room 2507S, 3rd and Greenhill, Wilmington 98, Del. 
Please send me your new edition of “Spin Fishing with Du Pont 
‘Stren’ Monofilament Spinning Line”. Enclose 10< (no 
stamps, please) to cover cost of handling. 


Name 

Street Address_ 
City 


New STREN level leader packs are 
available in pound tests from 2 to 30, 
and in lengths from 8 to 20 yards. New 
STREN knotless tapered leaders come 
in a range of sizes. 7Vi-ft. trout sizes, 
6x to Ox tippets. 9-ft. trout and salmon, 
6x to 6/5 tippets. 



SOCKS 



Style-right, fluffy-light 
BAN-LON* nylon custom-fit socks cool 



Spring-time is Sprite-time . . . She stops for Spring flowers. He wants to be 
on the go. But hearts will beat as one in this Austin Healey Sprite. It’s a fun car, a 
happy car, a car for the wide outdoors. Eager, quick, fleet. It’s steady and sure-footed 
on the road. Independent front wheel suspension keeps it so. Does 85 miles an hour 
in a breeze. Famous BMC " A " series engine, with twin carburetors, powers it 
smoothly. Sports car enthusiasts hail the Sprite for its racing performance. You’ll 
enjoy its nimble, lively performance in every-day driving. Expensive — not at all. 
The Sprite is the lowest priced true sports car you can buy . . . only 51795* 



Full 12-month factory guarantee. Literature and overseas delivery information on request. 

Product of the British motor corporation, ltd., makers of Austin Healey, Austin, MG, Magnette, Morris and 
Riley cars. Represented in the U. S. by HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION, Dept. 59, 17 West 57th St., New York. 
Sold and serviced in North America by over 1000 dealers. ‘Suggested retail price at P. O. E. 
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Tex Maule 


The first step 


Olympic hopefuls were out in 
force at the Texas Relays 

an air OP urgency as palpable 
X"\.as the pesky north wind whipping 
across the track animated the ath- 
letes at the Texas Relays in Austin 
last week. This was the first of the big 
outdoor meets leading up to the Olym- 
pic trials in California in July and 


pic prospect. He cannot, of course, 
compete for Poland; on the other 
hand, he is not eligible for U.S. citizen- 
ship until March. 

Eddie Southern, who placed second 
to Glenn Davis in the 400-meter hur- 
dles in the Melbourne Olympics, ran 
that event for the first time in three 
and a half years Friday night. He 
had worked on the hurdles for only 
two days, but he ran beautifully in 



the Olympic Games in Rome in Au- 
gust. Even former Olympians like 
Bobby Morrow and Eddie Southern 
felt the tension, and a blocky, muscu- 
lar youngster named Ted Woods, 
who looks like a shotputter and is a 
fine sprinter, felt it, too, though it 
apparently did not disturb him be- 
cause he defeated both Morrow and 
Southern at 200 meters. 

Neither did tension bother John 
Macy, the 30-year-old Polish refugee 
who runs for the University of Hous- 
ton. Macy set a meet record Friday 
night in the 5,000 meters, running a 
creditable 14:25.4, but he is in a pe- 
culiar never-never land as an Olym- 


the long, satin-smooth stride which 
marks him and, surprisingly, he hur- 
dled very cleanly. His 51 flat at this 
time of the year was exceptional. 

Saturday afternoon, Southern 
proved he is not much of a factor in 
the 200-meter field. Running against 
Morrow, Jim Weaver, Bill Wood- 
house, Orlando Hazley and the sur- 
prising Woods, he finished fourth. 

Friday night, Morrow, looking a 
little like the Morrow of 1956, won the 
100-meter race, lunging into the fin- 
ish a deep breath ahead of Jimmy 
Weaver, former North Texas State 
star. The time (10.6) was slow but 
the race was run into that pesky 


wind. Bobby is an assistant vice- 
president of a bank in Abilene, Texas, 
and he has had a hard time getting 
into condition. “I felt good for the 
first time,” he said with satisfaction. 
“I had him about halfway and eased 
up and got him again at the finish.” 

Jimmy Weaver, who works for 
Convair in Fort Worth and practices 
after work with his wife as starter and 
critic, didn’t think Morrow had won. 
‘‘No hard feelings,” he said. “I just 
don’t think he beat me. Once I said I 
didn’t mind losing as long as it was to 
Morrow. But I don’t want to lose to 
anyone this year. I want to go to the 
Olympics.” 

Ted Woods, who beat the head- 
liners on Saturday, had never run 200 
meters before. “I didn’t even run it 
in high school,” he said. “I been run- 
ning the short sprints indoors and the 
440 on relay teams. I just figured to 
get out as fast as I could and I was 
sure they’d get me coming out of the 
curve. But they didn’t.” He beat the 
field by a good four yards and his per- 
formance might have been the best 
of the meet— except for the presence 
of a massive blond shotputter from 
Kansas. 

Bill Nieder, who came to the relays 
to conduct a shotput and discus clin- 
ic, broke the world record in this 
event by a foot and a half inch early 
Saturday afternoon. On his first at- 
tempt, in a special event put into the 
program for his benefit, he pushed 
the iron ball out 65 feet 7 inches, 
breaking Dallas Long’s week-old un- 
official record of 64 feet 6 14 inches. 

‘‘I felt very strong,” he said lat- 
er. “I knew I could do it. I woke 
up about 4:45 this morning and I 
couldn’t get back to sleep, and I read 
that story in Sports Illustrated 
about Bowden and Delany training 
together. Then I had breakfast and 
brunch and I came out here pretty 
early.” 

Nieder had gone over the Texas 
stock of shots carefully, looking for 
one which had the proper balance, 
texture and size. 

‘‘Shots are all different,” he said 
seriously. “Some aren’t perfectly 
round, some are bigger, some are 
rough on the outside. I like a smooth, 
perfectly round shot. I have my own, 
but I left it in California to be bal- 
anced and brought up to weight. I 
used it so much it was a half ounce 
light. But this one did all right.” 

continued 
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LOOK 
WHO’S 
F LY I N G ! 


“WE LOVE IT! Neither of us would give up a 
minute of our flying."— Mr. and Mrs. A. V. C., 
Minnesota.* Since learning to fly at their Cessna 
dealer's, they use their Cessna for business and 


pleasure trips through Minnesota, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin. "We save around five hours on weekend 
visits to our cabin in northern Minnesota," they 
report. 



"MONTREAL, NANTUCKET, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Gettysburg . . . there are ever so 
many places we enjoy, now that we’ve learned 
to fly." — Mr. and Mrs. A. M. B., New York.* 


•LAKE AND STREAM FISHING in 

British Columbia is a pleasure we enjoy 
whenever we choose. And our Cessna has 
saved thousands of business-travel hours.” — 
Mr. and Mrs. L. C. A., Washington.* 


“IT WAS A BIG THRILL for us when we 
soloed. And one of our proudest moments 
was when our Cessna dealer gave us these 
solo trophies.” — Mr. and Mrs. L. L. A., 
Illinois.* 


Cessna’s exciting new idea for wives! 


TAKE FLYING LESSONS WITH 
YOUR HUSBAND AT ’/ 2 PRICE 


NOW, at many Cessna dealers across the 
nation, you can learn to fly with your hus- 
band for only y 2 price, up until you solo. 
JOIN THE MANY WIFE- PILOTS who are 
now escaping earth-bound routine. Go with 
your husband on business trips as copilot. 
Fly to neighboring cities for special events as 
easily as you would drive downtown. Enjoy 
exciting weekends at faraway places usually 
reserved for oncc-a-ycar holidays. 

HIGHLY QUALIFIED INSTRUCTORS at 
your nearby Cessna dealer's will make a 


skillful pilot of you quicker than you ever 
thought possible. Most of their students solo 
in about eight hours. And if you're a capable, 
responsible driver, you can do it too. 

YOUR TRAINING PLANE is a new Cessna 
150 .. . with Land-O-Matic landing gear that 
makes landing almost as easy as driving up 
and down hills. Para-Lift flaps give you extra 
braking for shorter landings and extra lift 
for faster take-offs. Side-by-side seating per- 
mits best visual instruction. Plus many more 
Cessna features to help you learn faster. 


OFFER IS FOR A LIMITED TIME, so 

call your Cessna dealer now. (See Yellow 
Pages.) Take a free demonstration ride. And 
ask for the illustrated booklet "Look Who's 
Flying," which explains how you can learn 
to fly under the Cessna "Flying Wives” Plan. 

Or write C/eoaaa* Aircraft Company, 

Dept. WS-11 
Wichita, 

Kansas. 
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TRACK continued 


CAN’T 

SINK! 


■ IMPACT RESISTANT ■ EXTRA LIGHT 

■ MAINTENANCE-FREE ■ STAY COOL 

■ VIBRATION-FREE 




BOATS AND CANOES OF 


EXP-A-N-DED ROYALITE 

Made of extra-light, extra-tough plastic, 
they don’t absorb water. Cool in the 
summer sun. Never need painting or 
caulking. Muffle motor vibration. Built- 
in color looks new indefinitely. Want 
more facts about U.S. Exp-a-n-ded 
Royalite car-toppers, dinghies, run- 
abouts, canoes? See dealers who 
handle boats made by the following: 


United States Rubber 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York 



Carter Craft Panama City, Florida 


Thompson Royal-Craft Cortland, N. Y. 


Crestliner Corp. Little Falls, Minnesota 


Nieder set his record on his first at- 
tempt. One of his warmup tosses had 
sailed 64 feet 10 Yi inches, and he was 
putting the shot over 62 feet stand- 
ing at the front of the ring without 
a glide. 

“Frank Medina gave me a wonder- 
ful massage just before I came out,” 
he said. Medina is the Texas trainer 
who went with the American team to 
Russia two years ago and who trained 
the American Olympic team in 1948. 
“He made my arm feel real good. I 
never have warmed up so fast before. 
Frank worked on Alley’s arm last 
year before Bill broke the javelin rec- 
ord here, too.” 

65 WAS A HOPE 

“Anyway, when I got ready for the 
first one, I thought I could do it,” 
Nieder said. “I was hoping for 65. 
That little fence looked like it was 
only 60 feet away. That’s good psy- 
chological edge, you know.” The lit- 
tle fence was 66 feet away; it is there 
to prevent the shot from rolling out 
on the track. Nieder ’s prodigious toss 
hit only inches away from it. 

“I did everything just right,” Nie- 
der said. “I’ve been telling these kids 
all week to wait for the shot, to get 
a good, long pull on it, to turn their 
hips. I guess subconsciously I remem- 
bered all that myself. I did it any- 
way. Last year I used to throw line 
drives because I was in too big a hur- 
ry. I waited for it this time.” 

Nieder had set his personal goal at 
65 feet this year, but he revised it 
to 66 after this performance. He is 
not optimistic about keeping the rec- 
ord, though. 

“I guess Long will get it eventual- 
ly,” he said. “He’s bigger than me 
or Parry O’Brien or Dave Davis, 
who has been over 63 feet. He’s had 
the advantage of working from the 
O’Brien stance all the time. And he 
started working out with weights 
when he was 14. I didn’t use the 
O’Brien stance until 1955 and I didn’t 
start using weights until I was 20.” 

Nieder tossed up the shot he had 
used for the record and caught it. 
The gray steel sphere looked like a 
dirty ping-pong ball in his hand. “I 
don’t mind about the record,” he 
said. “As long as I make the Olym- 
pic team. That’s the big thing. To 
make the team and to get a gold 
medal in Rome.” end 
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Copyright 1960 by The Scvcn-Up Company 

Who’s winning? You are 



when you mix with Seven-Up! 


Want to come out ahead in the game of highball mixing? 
Very simple. Just check the label on your mixer. If it says 
“7-Up” — you can’t miss. 

You do more than lengthen your drink when you mix with 
7-Up. You smooth and soothe your whiskey till it’s easier on the 
taste buds than you ever thought it could be. What you don't 
do, when you mix with 7-Up, is smother your good 
whiskey flavor. Or water it away. 

Enough talk. No real highball man will be satisfied 
till he tries it himself, anyway. So try it! 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 




Jay Riviere and Jimmy Demaret photographed at Winged Foot Country Club 


All these extras in the one size knit shirt that fits all men: swing-free raglan 
sleeves; smart convertible collar; 15 colors and white in combed cotton... or 
in heathertones, 75% combed cotton and 25% Courtaulds’ Coloray® (rayon)... 
or in a new combed cotton (92%) striped in black rayon (8%) (worn by Jimmy 
Demaret pictured above right) in 6 colors and white. Color- 
fast and wash & wear. Short sleeves $5.00. Long sleeves $5.95. 

Available at fine stores everywhere or write: JAYSON, Inc., 1115 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 






tennis / William F. Talbert 


A case for 
uniform 
courts 


Recent victories by foreign 
stars emphasize an old need: 
surfaces that favor nobody 

N eale Fraser loses to Ulf Schmidt 
of Sweden at San Juan and to 
Mike Davies of England at Caracas. 
A graceful Spaniard named Andres 
Gimeno wins the championship in 
Venezuela. BigBarry MacKay, whose 
booming service makes him king on 
the slick hardwood of the Seventh 
Regiment Armory National Indoor 
Championships, is a pushover in the 
Caribbean— beaten in the middle 
rounds from San Juan toBarranquila. 

This is the face of amateur tennis 
in the winter and early spring of 1960. 
More specifically, it is the face of ten- 
nis on composition courts, where the 
ball bounces evenly and where play- 
ers from countries that have no grass 
or indoor courts of their own are at 
their best. 

JUST ANOTHER CONTENDER 

Put Fraser, the Australian Davis 
Cup ace, on a turf court with his 
slashing, high-kicking delivery and 
there’s probably no amateur in the 
world who can take him. But put him 
on a clay or composition court — a 
surface familiar to his opponent— and 
he is just another of the top-line con- 
tenders. Maybe he wins today, to- 
morrow he loses. 

The same is true of his teammate 
Roy Emerson and of Barry MacKay 
and others of the grass-court school. 
Giants at Wimbledon and Forest 
Hills, they are men of lesser stature 

continued 


COMPACT ECONOMY 

You can get up to 30 miles to the gallon of regular gas with Opel. And this is 
no claim; it’s a fact, proven thousands of times over by ordinary Opel owners. 
Speaking of economy, Opel replacement parts really do cost a lot less than those 
of conventional cars ... an average of 35%. Opel trade-in value is high, too! 



GERMAN PRECISION 

Some compacts give you economy, some give you quality. Opel gives you both! 
Opel’s careful workmanship stems from a policy of selling as many cars as it 
can build with precision— not building as many cars as it can sell. You’ll notice 
the difference right away in the fit of the doors and richness of the upholstery. 



IEKORD TWO-DOOR SEDAN 


®1987 50 * EQUIPPED 

The $1987.50* P.O.E. New York Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price for 
the 2-door Rekord sedan includes heater-defroster, direction signals, clock, 
automatic trunk light, 2-speed electric windshield wipers, cigarette lighter and 
ash trays, front arm rests and dual sun visors. You don’t have to add hundreds 
of dollars worth of accessories to Opel to get it into driving shape. 

'(Including delivery, handling. Fed. excise taxes.) Transportation charges, stats and local taxes, accessories and optional equipment including whitewall tire; additional. 

THIS IS SOLD AND SERVICED ALL OVER AMERICA BY 

OPEL BUICK DEALERS 


TENNIS continued 



WANT AN EXTRA TOUCH OF LUXURY? 

WEAR KNIT UNDERWEAR OF “ORLON” AND COTTON 


If you’re a man who likes that extra touch of luxury 
in life, then luxurious knit underwear of “Orion”* 
acrylic fiber and cotton is for you. Feels great when 
you first wear it, stays that way wearing after wearing, 
washing after washing. Won’t stretch or sag, of course. 
Costs a little more, but “Orion” makes it worth it. 

*"Orlon"is Du Pont's trademark. Du Pont mokes fibers, not lobric or underwear. 

ORLON 8 

ACRYLIC FIBER 



BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . .THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

IW1I IMQIMP\A/CAD underwear shown of 80% “Orion” acrylic fiber, 20% cotton. 

IVIUI'lolINvjVV LrAl\ Available in T-shirts at $2.50, athletic shirts and briefs at $1.75. 


when their big weapons— the light- 
ning speed and unpredictable bounce 
of grass — are denied them. 

If nothing else this year, the Car- 
ibbean circuit— with virtually all the 
top stars of the diminishing amateur 
ranks in attendance— has brought an 
old sore spot of the game forcibly to 
the front again. When are the tennis 
fathers going to get wise and stand- 
ardize the surface of the tennis court? 

Suppose the world’s top soccer 
teams came up to the Olympic Games 
at Rome this summer and Avery 
Brundage handed them a square ball, 
telling them, “Boys, I know you have 
been playing with a round ball. But 
this is the Olympics. So you have to 
play with a square ball,” 

FEATS OF CLAY 

This may sound ridiculous but it 
is no more so than holding the pre- 
liminary rounds of the Davis Cup 
tennis competition on clay surface, 
and once a team reaches the final 
rounds forcing it to shift to grass. 
On clay, tennis is a ground game. Be- 
cause of slow bounces, it is difficult 
to put the ball away. There are more 
rallies and better retrieves. On grass, 
which is extremely fast, tennis is a 
game in the air, with serve and volley 
dominating the play. 

About 30 countries compete an- 
nually for the silver bowl which sym- 
bolizes world tennis supremacy. Of 
these, only the U.S., Australia, Can- 
ada and England are accustomed to 
grass. Turf is foreign to the others. 
It isn’t surprising, therefore, that the 
last 16 Challenge Rounds have been 
between the U.S. and Australia, and 
that Britain was in the four finals 
before those (1934-37). 

Teams from Italy, Spain, Sweden, 
Denmark and even Mexico give up 
tremendous odds in shifting to grass 
courts. I recall the Italians, after ab- 
sorbing a beating in an interzone 
match on grass, complaining bitter- 
ly: “Oh, if we could only have played 
you in Italy. It would be very dif- 
ferent.” 

It might have been, too. Nicola Pie- 
trangeli, Orlando Sirola & Co. can 
be awfully tough in their own lair. 

What team did Harry Hopman of 
Australia fear most in challenging 
this past year in the American Zone? 
It was Mexico — on Mexico’s unique 
continued 
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“Bowling gives me a chance “Bowling lets me relax. ..lets “My girl friends and I go “I like competition that’s 

to forget the house, get out me get away from the cares bowling all the time. It’s just why I joined a Junior Bowling 

and meet folks.” of the office.” great for a date!” League!” 



This summer, reserve 

There’s more summer fun for everyone at 
your local, air-conditioned “Magic Triangle” 
bowling center. You’ll find pleasant surround- 
ings, friendly service, and the best in bowling 
equipment by AMF— including AMF Auto- 
matic Pinspotters with the exclusive “Magic 
Triangle” Signaling Unit. This summer, take 
the family bowling ! 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 



your place in the fun! 

■ 1 

| Send for your FREE Bowling Instruction Certificate | 

I To get beginners started, your local “Magic Triangle” I 
| bowling center offers free bowling instruction. Send for I 
j your free bowling instruction certificate today! 

I □ I would like to bring a friend. Please send extra | 
i certificate. 


Address 

City State- 


j AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. j 

j SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY j 
| AMF BUILDING • 261 MADISON AVENUE • NEW YORK 16, N. Y. | 

! I 
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From one Glove Man 
to another 


Use aWilson Glove 



"I use the Wilson A2000 because it responds to 
every movement of my hand,” says Nellie Fox*. 
"It helps me take charge of hot ones hit my way. 
Ernie Banks, Luis Aparicio, A1 Kaline, Roy 
McMillan, Harvey Kuenn, and many other big league 
fielding stars use the A2000. That’s why it’s the 
favorite glove of the big leagues.” 

Light weight. . .perfect balance. ..Grip-Tite 
pocket. . .Triple-Lock web... laced finger tips — 
these features make Wilson gloves the finest you 
can buy. 


A2014. Nelson Fox Personal 
Model— one-piece palmand 
thumb... Snap-Action lac- 
ing. ..adjustable wrist 
strap... “spread retainer" 
finger loops. 


Find the glove you’ve always wanted. See the 
Wilson line at your local sporting goods store or 
department. 



MJ'.» uuli 

Wifcwm 


composition surface. Hopman, as it 
turned out, had reason to worry. In 
the most exciting of the year's series, 
the Mexicans came close to winning 
all four singles matches. 

Of course, should one of the grass- 
poor countries wrest the title away, 
it would be equally hard for the Aus- 
tralians or Americans to get it back. 
Many of us remember well how the 
French with their celebrated ‘‘Four 
Horsemen,” Rene Lacoste, Jean Bo 
rotra, Henri Cochet and Jacques 
Brugnon, held the Davis Cup for six 
years from 1927 through 1932 on 
Paris clay, keeping even the great 
Bill Tilden at bay. 

The grass tennis court is a holdover 
from the hoopskirt-and-bustle days. 
There are few remaining in the world, 
and those that do exist are deteriorat- 
ing because of the expense of upkeep. 
Grass continues to represent the epit- 
ome of topflight tennis only because 
hard-core traditionalists refuse to 
change. 

Tradition is wonderful. I am for it 
— in its place. There is no reason why 
smaller tournaments cannot be held 
on the grass at Wimbledon, at Forest 
Hills and at Kooyong and White City 
in Australia. But for the common 
people and the big championships, let 
us turn to something else. 

We can’t adopt clay. Like grass, it 
is expensive to keep up, and its slow- 
ness would take some of the speed 
and zing out of a game which has 
become jet-powered. 

The ideal surface is one of those 
new combination asphalt jobs. With 
our tremendous strides in engineering 
and plastics, it is possible to devise 
a perfect court— one with the bounce 
of a grass court but with the sureness 
of clay. Y ou would always get a true 
bounce — not a tricky one, as on grass, 
which destroys the confidence and 
stroking rhythm of the players ac- 
customed to clay. 

If a uniform surface were adopted, 
the nationals could be moved to Los 
Angeles, where it is prohibitively ex- 
pensive to build a grass court, to 
Denver and Houston and Chicago. A 
big part of America now is playing 
on the combination-asphalt surfaces. 
Europe is swinging in that direction. 
Acceptance of the surface by the 
United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion could be a terrific boost to the 
game. end 
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New Kodak Zoom 8 Camera, Automatic // 1.9, takes regular, 
wide-angle, and telephoto movies — or lets you zoom. Only $139.50. 

NOW! ZOOM YOUR MOVIES! 

New Kodak Zoom 8 Camera lets you zoom up close without 
interrupting the action. Electric eye sets lens automatically. 


Now you can add a new kind of 
drama to your 8mm movies. With 
the Kodak Zoom 8 Camera, you 
can catch your subject in motion — 
then zoom in for a close-up that will 
fill your screen with excitement. 

This remarkable camera lets you 
take regular movies, wide-angle 
views, or telephoto shots without 
changing lenses. And when you want 
zoom, you don’t have to take the 
camera from your eye for a vital 
second. You just slide the lens barrel 
forward to go all the way from dis- 
tant shots to close-ups. 


You needn’t take time out for ex- 
posure settings either. Kodak’s built- 
in electric eye sets the lens for you 
automatically — and resets it as light 
conditions change while you’re 
shooting. 

See the Kodak Zoom 8. Imagine 
all the exciting movies it can take — 
with Kodak sureness and ease. 
Kodak Cine Showtime Projector , 
Model A 20. So automatic it takes the 
film from your fingers, threads itself 
and starts the show — in less than five 
seconds! $137.50. 

Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and are sub- 
ject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 



SEE KODAK'S "THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND "OZZIE AND HARRIET" 


mERCURYi* the world 



No. 1 outboard in 
Reliabilit y! 


Write for free catalog. 

© 1960 Kiekhaefer Corporation, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Reliability is a built-in bonus you get in every Mercury — 
reliability proved in Mercury’s world record 50,000 mile 
endurance run and Mercury’s 107.9 mph world record. 
Mercurys outrun and outlast all other outboards because 
Mercurys are safety-engineered to thrive under treatment 
far rougher than you will meet in normal boating use! 

Because of such Mercury features as exclusive Hydraulic 
Dyna-Shock Absorbers and Safety-Tilt Switch, forged 
aluminum clamp brackets, “Flo-Torq” Safety Clutch, and 
one-piece “Uni-Cast” gear housing, this Merc 400 can 
slam over a log time after time without damage to the 
motor, as demonstrated in the proving ground test below. 


See your dealer for a demonstration of these and other 
features which make Mercury the World’s No. 1 Outboard! 
Nine new models, 6 to 80 hp, in twins, fours and sixes. 




FROM BANKED TURN, RIVERSIDE COURSE DARTS TOWARD SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAINS (LEFT). LOOPS RIGHT INTO ROLLING COUNTRY 


motor sports Art White 


Rugged day for Riverside 


Forty cars started in the California Grand Prix but only 16, 
led by cool Carroll Shelby, managed to last to the end 


M idsummer weather and the live- 
ly prospect of a duel between 
Rodger Ward, last year’s Indianapolis 
winner, and the current world driving 
champion, Jack Brabham of Austra- 
lia lured 60,000 racing enthusiasts 
Sunday to the Grand Prix for sports 
cars at Riverside Raceway, 60 miles 
southeast of Los Angeles. 

It was not the advertised stars, 
however, but race-wise Carroll Shelby 
of Dallas who mastered the tricky, 
3.275-mile road course in the shadow 
of the San Bernardino mountains. 
Shelby, won at Le Mans last year, 
and it is becoming increasingly obvi- 
ous that he has a knack for winning 
big races, particularly when the purse 
is worthwhile. Driving a “birdcage” 
Maserati, the same model that failed 


for Stirling Moss at Sebring a week 
earlier, he coddled his engine through 
the hot early going and had the race 
all to himself at the end, when he 
was actually easing up. His average 
winning speed, 87.5 mph for the 62- 
lap, 200-mile-plus course, was no rec- 
ord but earned him $7,200. 

A minute and 12 seconds behind 
Shelby came Ken Miles of North Hol- 
lywood, last year’s winner, driving a 
Porsche. Brabham, in a 2-liter Cooper 
Monaco, finished a disappointing 
sixth, and Ward dropped out early. 
The race was marred by the death of 
Argentine sportsman Pedro von 
Dory who ran straight off the course 
on the 59th lap. It was exacting on 
cars, too. Of 40 starters, only 16 
were able to finish. end 



tousled winner, Carroll Shelby looks 
up from inspection of his automobile. 
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ANYWHERE 

ANY WEATHER.. .Wherever you find people, you’ll find Alligator— 
the coat you’ll live in! Alligator gives you the protection you need — 
and the fabric, fit and fashion you want. Choose from gabardines, 
smart wools, colorful yarn-dyed cottons, Kodel* polyester blends, 
Dacron + polyester blends— waterproofs, too. Unbeatable values from 
$11.75 to $65.75. At better stores everywhere. 

Shown below: new 55 % Kodel Polyester, 45% Topel: Cross- 
Linked Rayon. Perfect combination for a perfect lightweight all- 
weather coat. Kodel adds shape retention and strength. Topel adds a 
wonderful look and feel to the fabric. Water repellent. $24.95. From 
the best name in all-weather coats and rainwear . . . 




*Eastman T.M. 
t Dupont T.M. 
tCourtauld's T.M. 

The Alligator Company St. Louis 
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New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 


Also see : 

Kodel gabardine ; 

53% Kodel, 47% viscose 
rayon . . . $29.75 
55% Kodel, 45% worsted 
gabardine . . . $40.75 


BALLY ACHE 

continued from page 1 9 

out to join him, Pitt gave him a play- 
ful slap on the back and then confi- 
dently doled out the sort of instruc- 
tions trainers dream about: “Go to 
the front and stay there. Just let him 
roll, Bobby. Remember, if any of 
these colts are gonna beat you, first 
they gotta catch you.” Ussery smiled, 
was hoisted aboard and went on his 
way. 

Jimmy Pitt had doped the race 
perfectly. As Ussery jetted into the 
lead immediately after the start, Bill 
Hartack moved Venetian Way up 
into a contending position. Manuel 
Ycaza had Victoria Park just off this 
pair in third place, but Willie Shoe- 
maker, on Eagle Admiral, encoun- 
tered some crowding after the break 
and had to take his colt farther back 
than he had intended. Whatever shot 
Shoemaker may have had at first 
money went down the drain there and 
then, although Eagle Admiral rallied 
eventually from last place and fin- 
ished fourth. 

Bally Ache’s margin over Venetian 
Way never exceeded two lengths as 
they spun up the backstretch. “At 
the five-eighths pole,” Ussery noted 
afterward, “I knew Hartack was com- 
ing after me.” Slowly the gap of day- 
light between them disappeared. Roll- 
ing into the far turn it was apparent 
that Victoria Park was not going to 
be the real threat and that Venetian 
Way almost certainly was, and was 
at that very instant. 

A FINISH TO REMEMBER 

In the middle of that far turn, right 
about the five-sixteenths pole, they 
finally hooked up. Over a quarter of 
a mile to the finish, and here they 
came head-and-head, stride-for- 
stride, every precious inch of the way. 
Entering the stretch, Venetian Way 
took a momentary lead of a head. 
Just as quickly he lost it. “At the six- 
teenth pole I thought Bally Ache was 
finished,” said Ussery. Once again he 
had fallen behind by the smallest of 
margins. But Bobby put his whip to 
work like a runaway trip hammer 
and in a furious driving finish out- 
lasted Hartack and Venetian Way by 
barely a nose. 

Hopping off the dead-tired winner, 
Ussery gleefully remarked, “Today 
Bally Ache showed his stamina for 
continued on page 107 


NSPIRED BY MEN OF ACTION 



THE SEAFORTH 


HIGHLANDERS! 


AFTER-SHAVE LOTION 


Kandahar, Afghanistan — 1880: After a forced march of 303 
miles in searing desert heat, this famous Scottish regiment 
launched fierce bayonet attacks against marauding tribes- 
men — slashed their way to victory in hand-to-hand combat! 



STILL ONLY 
$-|£0 


COOLS AND SOOTHES SHAVING STING! 

• Exclusive Seaforth formula gives you that wonderful, tingling, healing feeling! 

• Penetrates instantly— speeds replacement of natural face oils you shave away! 

• Subtle Scotch Heather scent— ruggedly masculine, refreshingly fragrant! 


Some cars are built to sell. This 
V V car, we built to last . of SIMCA It is 

powered by the workings which earned SI MCA 14 world’s endurance records. It 
is probably the most ruggedly built small car ever made. It weighs more than the 
others in its field, but the extra weight is all pure muscle. Huskier bearings, heftier 
gears, heavy duty down to the last nut and bolt. (And yet, this is the 
same mechanism which averaged 37.25 miles per gallon in the Mobil 
Mileage Rally.) We are proud of this car. We feel no company in the 
world has produced a better automobile at anywhere near the price. 


•• 



UniGard Construction— 12 -Volt Ignition System— 4 -speed Transmission Full-size 14-inch Wheels— Oversize Brakes— 135.8 

one-piece, no rattles. extra power, longer life, —cuts engine strain. for fewer turns per mile. sq. inches in total area. 


Also included at no extra cost: Automatic choke, automatic turn signals, windshield washers, electric windshield wipers, and anti-rust treatment. 



♦East and Gulf Coast Ports of Entry. Optional Equipment (Including White Sidewalls), Destination Charges, and Local Taxes are Extra. 

SI M( w *s“ i < 'I I Ki Sl.K It “Kitm* 


THE NEW SIMCA ETOILE IS NOW ON DISPLAY AT OVER A THOUSAND SIMCA SALONS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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BALLY ACHE continued 

the first time. I’d have to say this 
was the gamest race he’s ever run. 
There’s no question in my mind now 
that he can handle the Kentucky 
Derby distance of a mile and a quar- 
ter.” What Ussery may not have real- 
ized at the moment was that Bally 
Ache had also become the fourth colt 
ever to win both the Flamingo and 
the Florida Derby— and that his 
three predecessors, Nashua, Needles 
and Tim Tam, all went on to become 
champions of their division. Needles 
and Tim Tam both won the Ken- 
tucky Derby as well, and Nashua fin- 
ished second to Swaps. 

In a sense Venetian Way’s Florida 
Derby was every bit as remarkable 
as was Bally Ache’s, and possibly 
more so. It may be that had he had 
one more week of training to over- 
come a series of setbacks he suffered 
earlier in the winter, last week’s deci- 
sion might have been reversed. Vic 
Sovinski, who trains Venetian Way 
for Miamian Isaac Blumberg (his 
Sunny Blue Farm also had Lincoln 
Road, who shadowed Tim Tam home 
in the Florida and Kentucky derbies, 
as well as in the Preakness), says of 
him convincingly, ‘‘When Venetian 
Way is right— and he’s just getting 
that way— there isn’t a better colt 
of his age in the whole country.” That 
might not be far from the truth. 

TREK TO KENTUCKY 

As the exodus of 3-year-olds from 
Florida starts this week— and the in- 
vasion of Kentucky begins— the Ken- 
tucky Derby picture is still not clear- 
ly in focus. With Warfare out, things 
certainly look better for both Bally 
Ache and Tompion (who, incidental- 
ly, finished second and third to War- 
fare in last fall’s Garden State). At 
the same time one shouldn’t give up 
quite yet on Victoria Park and Eagle 
Admiral or, for that matter, on Calu- 
met’s Hillsborough, son of the 1949 
Derby winner, Ponder, “Give Hills- 
borough another month,” says Calu- 
met trainer Jimmy Jones, “and he’ll 
be right up there with the best of the 
boys.” 

But Jimmy and all the boys might 
do well to mull over Jimmy Pitt’s 
advice to Bobby Ussery on Bally 
Ache: “Remember, if any of these 
colts are gonna beat you, first they 
gotta catch you.” 

—Whitney Tower 


It took 
25 years* 
to create 
todays 


LORD 

CALVERT 



^ Even with a century of distilling experience, it took our master 
blenders 25 years to perfect today’s Lord Calvert. Tonight, try 
the world’s most distinguished whiskey, Lord Calvert. 


86 PROOF, 35 % STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 



Send for the facts now ! 


BUFFLFR 


JJfLblJTL/Xajrt- 


TURBOCRAFT DIVISION • INDIANA GEAR WORKS, INC 
3129 ROOSEVELT AVENUE • INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

► Rush me complete information on the jet-powered 
Buehler Turbocraft. 
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The perfect balance 


This season everyone will be watching weight. Watching 
for the new, extra-lightweight fabrics. They’re designed 
to give you coolest comfort plus a trimmer, neater look. 
There's plenty of reason for buying and enjoying these 


new “climate -conditioned” suits, slacks, and walking 
shorts now. And with these lightweight fabrics, you’ll 
notice another lightweight feature. The Talon Little- 
Zip. It's the trouser zipper that’s half the size, just as 








men’s styling . . . lighte 


9 weight fabrics & the Talon Little-Zip 


a- 




strong, and so much more flexible than bulky, obsolete 
zippers. Notice a difference in comfort and tailoring this 
year. When you buy a suit or slacks or walk shorts . . . 
look for the lighter-weight Talon Little-Zip. 




The Art of Fishing with the Wet Fly PART III 



The Technique 


by VERNON S. HIDY 
Drawings by Anthony Ravielli 

J ames E. Leisenring, the master angler whose fine 
points in stream strategy we presented last week, tied 
each wet fly he used “from the trout’s point of view.” 
Leisenring did not make his own flies just because he 
loved the art of fly-tying, but because he wanted some- 
thing far better than the coarse and gaudy store-bought 
flies that appeal to fishermen more than trout. (Leisen- 
ring called such flies “shaving brushes.”) 

Naturalness in presenting and maneuvering a fly is 
the key to triggering the trout’s desire, and Leisenring 
believed the fly itself should have a natural, lifelike 
look. In his empathy for the trout, he always sought to 
capture this quality with the materials he fixed to a 
hook at his old pine fly-tying table. In the hackles that 
represent the insect’s legs, he aimed for color, texture 
and action-giving qualities, so that his fly would appear 


Tools for Fly -tying 

The tools shown at the right are essential for 
tying any fly, wet or dry: a vise for holding 
the hook, scissors, tweezers, hackle pliers, a 
clothespin, a knife, a quill (or a pin) for apply- 
ing lacquer and a hatpin for positioning thread. 
Tying a fly that is lifelike and neat requires 
some dexterity, but the novice who follows 
the simple directions for the use of these tools 
on the following pages will be able to tie flies 
which will catch trout. 

Once you have the “feel” of the thread, the 
materials and the tools and an eye for the 
best proportions of the materials on the hook, 
you are a flytier. The quality of the materials 
you buy and the variety of patterns you tie 
are up to you. Experienced flytiers use only 
the best materials, for however skilled a flytier 
is, the fly will be no better than the materials 
in it. 

Thousands of fly fishermen tie their own 
wet flies to insure maximum sport during 
their hours on the stream. They enjoy, too, 
the unique pleasure reserved for the angler 
who creates his own flies to deceive the trout. 


Wax makes thread easier to 
handle; lacquer protects the 
whip finish of thread winding. 



Scissors for cutting thread 
and materials should have 
both keen edges and points. 




Hackle pliers are used for wind- 
ing hackle onto hook. Clothes- 
pin is used to hold thread taut. 


Fine-pointed knife is needed for 
close, neat cuts. Quill is used 
to apply lacquer on whip finish. 


Hatpin stuck in table 
top holds the tying silk 
aside during other work. 


Pointed tweezers are used 
for picking up hooks and 
hackles and to knot herls. 


A specially designed vise 
holds the hook during en- 
tire fly-tying operation. 
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of Fly -tying 

alive and kicking in the currents. In the furs and herls 
that he used for the fly bodies, he sought translucence, 
color and subtle textures that would quiver with the 
currents. In the fly-tying threads he chose the color that 
was characteristic of the undercolor of the insect or 
nymph he was representing. He originated the wet-fly 
spun body, a valuable aid in controlling and blending 
materials used for the body of the fly. 

On the following pages we show you how Leisenring 
tied a Brown Hackle, a Leisenring Spider and the Gold 
Ribbed Hare’s Ear— three flies that entail all the basic 
problems you will encounter as a tier. These three pat- 
terns will serve you well on any trout stream, but do not 
infer that these patterns will be effective every time you 
fish. Insect life will vary during the season, as every 
angler knows. What patterns and sizes will you need? 
You should look for the answers on the streams, as 
Leisenring advised: “Study the flies on the streams 
you fish and then duplicate them, creating the general 
effect with the materials you believe to be best for it.” 



WET FLIES SHOWN UNDER WATER (MAGNIFIED ABOUT 2>/i TIMES) 


Quality of the hook is vital since the fly is only as good as the 
hook upon which it is tied. Soft hooks bend, brittle hooks 
break, so the temper of a hook is a prime consideration. You 
should test each box of hooks by bending one hook in a vise. 
To penetrate a trout’s jaw, the point should be sharp; the 
barb, small. Hook styles and shapes (below) are a matter of 
preference. Model Perfect and Sproat are most popular today. 
Hook sizes 10 to 20 shown for the Model Perfect style below 
are the sizes you will use most in imitating stream insects. 


The materials for the Brown Hackle, the first fly we will 
show you how to tie Leisenring style, include (below): No. 
12 or 14 hook, a gold tinsel ribbing, bronze-colored peacock 
herl (rather than natural green) and a red furnace hackle 
(a hackle with black center and tips, rather than a plain 
brown hackle). To tie his fly, Leisenring used a claret or maroon 
thread. Materials for Brown Hackle, Leisenring Spider and 
Hare’s Ear are available from suppliers like Hille of Williams- 
port, Pa., Buszek of Visalia, Calif, and Darby of Roscoe, N.Y. 


MODEL PERFECT 


c 


C 10 


c 


LIMERICK 


MODEL PERFECT 
SHORT SHANK 



MODEL PERFECT 
TURNED-UP EYE 
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Wet- fly Fishing continued 



If You Want To 

STOP SMOKING 




Mickey Mantle, famous American League 
ball player, says: “Bantron has been a great 
help to me. It’s so easy and pleasant to take. 

I am confident it will help anyone who wants 
to stop smoki ng.” 

Bantron is a safe, new product, developed 
at a great American University, that has 
helped thousands stop smoking. In a 
series of clinical tests, published in a 
leading Medical Journal*, scientists 
reported that 4 out of 5 men and women 
who wanted to quit smoking stopped 
within 5 days when they took Bantron. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2 a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you. 80 % are "Free” in 5 to 10 days. 

Taken as directed Bantron is perfectly 
safe. It acts as a substitute for the nico- 
tine in your system which gives you a 
craving for tobacco. m k 
Now at drug stores I# fit I* A VI 

without prescription. ■rUlllA VJi« 
Price $1.25. Also avail- BR *"° ® 

able in Canada. Smoking Deterrent Tablets 

* Copies available to doctors on request. 

Write Campana Corporation, Batavia, III. 


Tying the Brown Hackle 

The drawings below and on the next four pages illustrate, step by step, the 
procedures essential in tying a typical wet fly, the Brown Hackle. This 
fly represents beetles and other dark insects which contribute to the trout’s 
diet. Making a neat, well-proportioned fly of course depends largely on your 
dexterity. If you follow the instructions here, your finished product will 
be effective and also embody another essential virtue that Leisenring in- 
sisted upon: the durability to withstand repeated gnawing by trout teeth. 


A 


B 


C 


D 









1 Fix hook securely in vise so shank is 
parallel to floor (above). Wax a 12-inch 
piece of claret or maroon thread and wind 
it toward the eye of the hook (as shown 
left, looking from the tier’s side of the 
vise). When the thread is % of an inch 
from the eye, bring it back across the last 
turn (drawing B, left). Wind three tight- 
fitting turns back away from the eye over 
the thread, then (drawing C, left ) unwind 
the starting end of the thread to where it 
is covered by these three tight winds and 
cut it off. You now have established a firm 
beginning without unnecessary turns of 
thread (drawing D, left). Now clamp 
clothespin to the uncut end of thread (as 
shown below), and let it hang. If your 
thread is fine the beginning will be neat. 



2 Prepare the hackle by stripping off 
the excess fibers toward the butt of the 
feather. The choicer part of the hackle is 
the midsection; the lower fibers are use- 
less. While holding the hackle with its dull 
underside facing toward you, strip off 
three or four more fibers from the left side 
of the stem than from the right, so that, 


when ready, the hackle has the uneven ap- 
pearance shown above. While you prepare 
the hackle, the thread is left hanging with 
clothespin clamped to it for tension. Form 
the habit of keeping the thread taut at all 
times — this is an important and critical 
point. If you allow slack in the thread, 
your fly is likely to become a loose affair. 

CONTINUED 
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Time out from Tension 


tgL 

hOf Vertical 
^<J/ Drill Press 

SPECIAL HARDWARE WEEK OFFER 
Expires May 7th 

SHOPSMITH Mark 5, complete 

with Vt hp motor and bench $299.50 

4' Jointer regularly 58.50 


VALUE $358.00 

Now complete for only * 299 50 


Woodworking’s wonderful with a shopsmith — a welcome relief 
from the pressures of a work-a-day world! This unique multi- 
purpose tool gives you the joy of creative relaxation — saves money 
on all sorts of remodeling, cabinetry and furniture making — 
simple or intricate. 

The only truly 5-in-l power shop, shopsmith converts from saw 
to sander, to lathe, to vertical drill press or horizontal drill. 
Selective speed dial gives correct speed and power ... for every 
job, any wood. 

shopsmith costs two-thirds less than equivalent single-purpose 
tools — yet fits easily in a bicycle’s parking space. 

See this fine, multi-purpose, power tool at your local dealer or 
Montgomery Ward. For literature, write: Dept. SSI -411. 


YUBA POWER PRODUCTS, INC. 

8 00 EVANS ST., CINCINNATI 4. O I 


A Subsidiary of YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 

•r of SAWSMITH Radial Arm Saw and CHOREMASTER Garden Tiller 


Mark 5 

The Complete 5-in-l Power Tool 
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portrait of a SKI -mer (pronounced schemer) 


The real “ski-mer” (schemer) is the young man behind the wheel of his ready, 
willing and able Century Ski-Dart. He’s a schemer because he looked over all 
the possibilities and wound up with more fun, more speed, more skiing and 
more envious onlookers per dollar spent than any outboarder on the lake ! 
Here’s how. His Ski-Dart saves him an average of 15c per gallon of fuel be- 
cause he burns regular gas — not a gas-oil mixture. (That alone is at least 
$1.00 per hour at far greater speeds than most outboard rigs can deliver wide 
open.) And the most frugal outboards (single engine, 30 mph, or slightly 
better) burn three gallons of high priced gas-oil mixture to the Ski-Dart’s 
two of the regular lower cost gasoline. Moreover, only twin, high-power out- 
boards can hope to approach his 37 mph top speed with six huskies aboard 
. . . and two skiers in tow. Best of all, the Ski-Dart, a full fledged Century 
tow-boat of champions, actually costs less than many twin-powered outboard 
17-footers ! 

Don’t take our word for it. Do your own “scheming” — with the ready 
cooperation of your nearest Century dealer. It’s easy to compare fuel con- 
sumption, speed and performance — and it’s amazing. 

Send your name and address for complete Information to: 



More ski records have been established behind 
Century boats than all others combined. Ski- 
Dart is a Century. All African Makore marine 
plywood, 16'8" long, 6'7" beam, 109 hp super- 
torque Gray Marine inboard six-cylinder en- 
gine. S2.795.00 F.O.B. — as low as $54.00 per 
month fully equipped. 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 

General Office and Showroom, Dept. 4--A, 1860 Broadway at 61st Street, New York 
Companion Boats to Cruis Along Cruisers 
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Wet-fly Fishing continued 



3 Position the hackle on the shank of 
the hook as shown above, so that the 
shiny side of the hackle is toward you. 
Then tie the hackle to the hook with 
six or seven close, even turns of thread. 
The first turn should be right next to 
the fibers of the hackle. When you have 
completed the turns the bare stem of 
the hackle will protrude along the hook. 



4 Cut away the protruding end of the 
bare hackle stem with the scissors as 
shown in drawing above. The thread 
hangs below the hook meanwhile, and 
the weight of the clothespin keeps tension 
on the thread. You do nothing further 
with this hackle until you have tied in 
the other parts of the fly— the tinsel rib- 
bing and a body made of peacock herls. 



5 Now wind the thread along the hook 
shank almost to the bend, again keeping 
your turns close and even. This will in- 
sure a firm, level base for the body ma- 
terials, which you will be tying over this 
base as soon as you have attached the 
tinsel ribbing (see step 6). You can wind 
this base more easily if you move the 
clothespin up the thread nearer the hook. 



6 Cut or twist off a piece of tinsel four 
or five inches long. Hold this in the left 
hand, and bring the end down just in 
front of the thread. Then, raise the 
thread, as shown in the drawing above. 
When the end of the tinsel is just in front 
of the thread tie it down with three or 
four turns. The tinsel is now secure, ready 
to be wound over the body material. 



4 At this stage your fly will appear as 
shown above, the thread hanging down, 
hackle protruding forward beyond the 
eye of the hook, tinsel extending in the 
opposite direction. You are now ready to 
add the body, the last element of the fly. 
There will be no knots or half hitches any- 
where in the fly; one continuous flow of 
thread will bind together all the parts. 



8 Three strands of peacock herl are 
used for the body. Grasp the three strands 
so that the thicker ends of all three are 
even. Then form a loop with these thick 
ends. Reach through this loop with the 
tweezers and pull the ends through the 
loop. Draw the knot tight. The knotted 
herls will be about four inches long. Trim 
the free, unknotted ends so they are even. 



£/ Grasp the herls in your left hand so 
that the unknotted ends of the herls are 
held firmly together between your fore- 
finger and thumb. Place the ends of the 
herls on the upper side of the shank of 
the hook, just ahead of the point where 
you tied on the piece of tinsel. With two 
or three turns of thread, bind these ends 
of the herls to the shank of the hook. 



10 Above is a closeup of the peacock 
herl ends tied to the shank of the hook 
just in front of the gold tinsel ribbing. 
After you have finished this step, let the 
thread hang and cut off any herl ends 
that protrude. Cut these excess ends off 
close to minimize bulkiness and make 
a neater job when you begin winding 
these herls to form a body for the fly. 



11 Before winding the body, raise the 
thread above the hook and twist it in 
with the three strands of herl so that 
thread and herls are intertwined to form a 
single length of body material. With the 
thread thus twisted in to reinforce the 
fragile herls, you can now wind the body 
tightly, and the finished body will be dur- 
able enough to stand gnawing by trout. 

CONTINUED 
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WEAR IT... 

AND HE’LL SAY 



PARIS IN A PERFUME 
...TOO WONDERFUL 
FOR WORDS! 



OH LA LA Perfume, $40.00 to $7.00 
Perfume Mist, Eou de Porfum, 

Eou de Porfum Mist Concentre, 

Both Powder, each $5.00, plus tax. 

PARFUMS 

CIRO 


Wet-fly Fishing continued 




12 Finish the body by winding the 
strands of herl and thread in tight, close 
turns up the shank toward the eye of 
the hook. As you wind, keep twisting the 
herls and thread so they remain well in- 
tertwined. Though herls and thread are 
twisted together and are wound snugly 
around shank, the small fibers of the herls 
are still free to quiver in the currents. 


Stick a hatpin in the table top near 
the table edge and hang the thread over 
the pin so the thread is taut and angling 
away from the barb of the hook. Next, 
take two or three turns with the tinsel at 
the point where you originally tied it to 
the shank. Then wind the tinsel in spirals 
up the body, taking four or five turns 
to reach the other end of the herl body. 




13 After winding the body along the 
shank to about 1/16 of an inch from the 
hackle, separate the thread from the sur- 
plus ends of the herls. Be sure to leave 
this 1/1 6-inch gap between the hackle 
and the front of the herl body. Hold the 
thread and herls apart, as shown above, 
and take two or three turns with the 
thread to secure the herls to the shank. 



14 Raise the ends of the herls away 
from the hook, and cut them off with the 
scissors. Cut close so no ends protrude. 
The weight of the clothespin that hangs 
from the thread insures that the materi- 
als you have tied on so far will not loosen 
or unravel. The fly body is now complete 
as some flytiers would make it, but Lei- 
senring always added a ribbing of tinsel. 


16 Take the thread and, with three 
close turns, tie down the free end of tinsel 
just behind the point where the hackle is 
bound onto the shank. Then, keeping the 
thread taut with one hand, with the other 
twist off the surplus tinsel. Twisting will 
break tinsel closer to the hook than if you 
used scissors, and the rough edge left by 
the break will not slip under the thread. 


17 With the ribbing completed, only 
the hackle needs further work, and then 
the fly will be finished. Before you start 
winding the hackle, reposition the hatpin 
on the table top, and hang the thread 
over it so that thread angles toward the 
barb of the hook — angled off in this man- 
ner, the thread is out of your way as you 
wind the hackle stem around the shank. 
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18 Take the tip off the hackle firmly 
with your pliers, and raise the hackle 
above the hook as shown in the upper 
drawing. Then wind the hackle in two or 
three close turns ( middle ) around the 
shank of the hook, just in front of the 
body of the fly. As you wind the hackle 
onto the shank in this manner, the fibers 
will flare out (bottom) around the fly. 



19 With the hackle wound on the 
hook shank, keep a grip on the stem 
with the pliers. To tie down these winds 
of hackle, with your other hand, take 
the thread and make two or three turns 
over the stem near the front of the body 
of the fly. It is vital here, as you make 
these turns, to be sure that you keep ten- 
sion on both the hackle stem and thread. 


"THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD” 



•jAi; 


The Light Touch 

The lighter your tackle, the greater your sport— so fishermen with 
true fishing skill say. And at A&F we heartily agree. In our wide 
selection of fishing gear are our own developments in the new ultra- 
light tackle— the likes of which have never before been seen. 

For years, sportsmen have looked to us for the newest and finest 
sports equipment. This season, at A&F, you are sure to find one of 
the w r orld’s most complete tackle collections. 




Runty Fly Rod and Reel Outfit. The 

lightest lly-fisliing gear in existence — 
A&F’s Banty Fly Kod that weighs a mere 
ounce plus A&F’s Banty Fly Reel just 2% 
ounces! Perfect for small-stream fishing, 
yet with enough backbone to cast up to 
50 feet. Our complete outfit includes the 
powerful 4'4" Fiberglas Iwo-section rod, 
our specially made Hardy flyweight reel, 
a 27-incli rod case with attached tackle 
box, plus A&F’s special taper Banty Fly 
Line -balanced exactly to the Banty 
Rod 49.95 


A&F Runty Spinning Rods. Our very 
lightest! Best quality tubular glass. Fer- 
rules, reel seat fittings arc gold-anodized 
aluminum: guides arc stainless steel. 
4V/ t 5', 5 W two-piece rods: 

1% to ounces 19.95 

A&F Monogram 150-Three Spinning 
Reel. Weighs a mere 6 ounces! New 
ultralight drag, automatic anti-reverse 
lock, self-centering bail, super-smooth 
brake. Black and gold finish. Handles 
1-lb. to 4-lb. monofilament. . . 29.95 


The new 1960 A&F Tackle Catalog is available now. Write us jor a copy. 


iji kckom hi i. & Fitch 

362 MADISON AVENUE— NEW YORK 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PALM BEACII 
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THE TAPERED SHIRT 



UNIVERSITY CLUB 


Featherweight oxford 
short sleeve shirt . . . 
expressly designed for 
lean, athletic young men. 


about $4 


At leading stores ... or write 
THE MACK SHIRT CORP., Cincinnati 2. Ohio 
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20 Let the thread hang weighted by 
the clothespin. With the pliers, hold the 
excess hackle stem above the hook, and 
cut it ofT with your knife as close to the 
body as possible. Next, take three more 
turns of thread, winding back and forth 
through the hackle fibers, carefully guid- 
ing the thread through the fibers so none 
are pinned down. When you have com- 
pleted the three turns, the thread should 
be in front of the hackle. Now, with your 
fingers, press the hackle fibers away from 
the eye. Then, take three more regular 
turns toward the eye and four or five 
more turns back tight against the hack- 
le fibers so the fibers slope to the rear. 



21 To tie off the finished fly, make a 
loop in the thread. Then, rotate this loop 
with your fingers so that the part of the 
loop leading from the last wind that you 
made around the shank binds the free 
end of the thread against the shank be- 
tween the eye of the hook and the hackle. 




zz Continue rotating the loop so that 
the part of the thread in the loop that is 
nearest the last wind around the shank 
keeps encircling the shank. In this way 
you will be pinning the free end under 
three or four turns of thread. Then, hold- 
ing these turns firmly with your fingers, 
pull the free end of the thread so that 
the loop draws tight around the shank. 



23 Cut off the free end of the thread 
with your knife, and apply a drop of lac- 
quer to protect the “whip finish” knot. 



24 The complete Brown Hackle is a 
deadly general-purpose fly whose body 
possesses the bronzed effect of beetles 
and whose hackles will “swim” in the cur- 
rents like the legs of a struggling insect. 

CONTINUED 
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ESQUIRE SOCKS® discovers 




A G FR. "v" l_ I CZ 


and now- 


-among your prized possessions— one-size socks with the hand-knit look! 

These socks could easily win a prize for good looks, long wear and comfort. 
For Creslan, born of a magic molecule, gives them a lightness, resilience 
and richness of color ... a hand-knit look that survives the long day’s march. 
One size fits all sizes, IOV 2 to 13. In eleven fresh living colors, plains and clocks. 
75% Creslan acrylic fiber, 25% nylon. Cyanamid makes the Creslan acrylic fiber ; 
Esquire Socks makes the hosiery. American Cyanamid Company, New York. 




We proved it on the Alcan Highway! 

We climbed mile-high mountains, skirted breath-taking 
gorges, forded racing glacier streams on our way 
from Dawson Creek, Canada to Fairbanks, Alaska 
and return. The new Mohawk Strato Chief took 
it in stride, proved its claim as the safest, 
strongest, finest all-around tire on the market today. 


Mohawk proudly presents 



The Alcan Highway- 1527 
miles of the roughest, 
toughest roadway in North 
America — test track for 
Mohawk’s new Strato 
Chief tire. 


DAWSON CREEK 



If you are looking for the maximum in 
tire safety ... if you want tire strength 
that shrugs off road shocks that would 
smash metal ... if you want high-speed 
performance . . . split second getaways . . . 
full control especially in “panic” stops . . . 
if you want a cradle-soft ride that literally 
floats your car over bumps and road im- 


perfections ... in short, if you want miles 
and miles of trouble-free driving . . . the 
new Strato Chief is for you. Here is a tire, 
from drawing board to final production, 
that has had but a single goal ... to be the 
finest safest, best all-around performing 
tire on the American road today. We 
present it to you with pride! 


New in Design! New in Materials! New in Performance! 


NEW LOW-CONTOUR DESIGN 

The next logical step in the ev- 
/ ; — ^ olution of low pressure tires. 

Sr Wider and lower, it literally sur- 

rounds each wheel with a “pillow 

W. L\ of air.” You float over bumps and 

“M road imperfections in a ride that 
is remarkably smooth, softer, 
more enjoyable than ever before. 


NEW DISCOVERIES IN TREAD RUBBER 

The latest developments in tread 
rubbers plus new compounds that 
result in a softer tread that wears 
longer. To this we have added a 
thicker tread shoulder that keeps 
the tread flatter, eliminates the 
rounding so common with to- 
day’s tires. 



TIRE CONSTRUCTION 
The cords in the tire body are 
placed at a new lower angle re- 
sulting in more stable side wall 
control. This improves high speed 
performance by reducing the 
traction wave. You have that 
wonderful feeling of complete car 
control, at all times! 

NEW AMAZING TRACTION TO START AND STOP 

An entirely new exclusive tread 
design puts, by actual count, 1924 
gripping edges per tire always in 
contact with the road. Never has 
a tire had such get-up-and-go, 
such smooth, instantaneous 
straight-line stopping ability. No 
other tire begins to compare! 


NEW RACING TYPE 



SAFETY-TO PROTECT YOU AND YOUR LOVED ONES 



The cord body of the Strato Chief 
is made from the finest quality, 
strongest nylon cord obtainable, 
processed on the industry’s new- 
est electronic equipment. This 
combination of materials, manu- 
facturing methods and tire design 
gives you unparalleled protection 
under all driving conditions. 


TWICE GUARANTEED — BY MOHAWK 



The Strato Chief is guaranteed 
twice for the life of the tire. First, 
against defects in material and 
workmanship. Second, against all 
normal road hazards. Adjust- 
ments will be made on a pro rata 
basis on the unused mileage. 


If you think twice about your car . . . will settle for nothing but the best in safety and 
performance . . . see the Strato Chief. Your local Mohawk dealer has it on display now. 



THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, Akron 5, Ohio • Plants in Akron, Ohio; Helena, Arkansas; Stockton, Calif. 
Since 1913 manufacturers of tires of the highest quality. Since 1956, the fastest growing tire manufacturer in America. 
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A BLUE CHIP jacket that has 
interesting speculative possibilities in an 
active market ... the Swissaire. Consider 
this inside tip: knit undersleevcs for 
free-swinging arm movement, such as 
your golf swing or your elbow bend. 
Knit collar, cuffs and waistband, too. 
Shell is of non-depreciating, self-sealing 
SuPima. About $20. 

"fa of; O- 

cowfyllsW (wOAcUobe. 




in interest in sports— 
playing , watching and 
reading about them— not only 
gives life a greater richness , 
it also seems to develop those 
qualities of character and 
achievement that distinguish 
men and women in every 
field of endeavor. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Circulation now more than 
900,000 fatuities weekly 


The Leisenring Spider 


T he Leisenring Spider, second of the three basic wet-fly patterns, requires 
a new set of materials. Instead of a furnace hackle, you use a brown par- 
tridge hackle. For the ribbing, gold wire replaces tinsel. And for the body, you 
use a Leisenring innovation called the spun body, made from English hare’s 
fur spun on primrose thread. The preparation of the spun body and partridge 
hackle are shown below. When these materials are ready, you tie the Spider by 
the same method and in the same sequence you learned for the Brown Hackle. 



1 To prepare a spun body, stretch 10 
inches of waxed thread on your leg, as 
shown above, so about half the thread ex- 
tends beyond your knee. Place fur from 
the hare’s ear along 1 Y> inches of the part 


of the thread you are holding down on 
your leg. Then fold the half of the thread 
extending beyond your knee back over the 
hare’s fur. Thus, you will have sandwiched 
the fur between two strands of thread. 



2 Spin the body by twisting the thread 
ends in opposite directions until the fur is 
well locked between the strands. Do not 
wind such a spun body immediately onto a 
shank, or it may unravel. To prevent this. 


stretch the body by slipping the ends of 
thread into notches cut into both ends of 
a piece of cardboard. Let the threads “set” 
thus for several hours— preferably over- 
night — before using them to make a body. 



H To prepare the partridge hackle, strip 
off the excess fibers from the lower stem, 
again taking three to four more fibers from 
one side of the hackle than from the other. 



4 Finished Spider on size 12 hook, mag- 
nified twice to show detail, is a good fly 
throughout the season, and particularly 
deadly when using the Leisenring Lift. 

CONTINUED 
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TRUE TO ITS HERITAGE — WELL-BRED TO ITS CORE. This frisky Fiat looks like a proud 
aristocrat. It should. Its predecessors were Europe’s finest motor cars, crafted with rare skill 
for 60 years. Cosmopolitan styling. Velvet power that melts miles and triumphs over traffic. 
Discriminating pocketbooks like its economy — the pleasant side of the coin of quality. 18 
models, 6 series — sedans, sportcars, station wagons. Series 500 gives up to 53 mpg. Suggested 
price: $1098 p.o.e., New York, plus $25 make-ready charge. Shown: Series 600 sedan — 
$1398, suggested price p.o.e., New York, plus $25 make-ready charge. See your dealer. Or 
write or phone Fiat Motor Company, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36. Longacre 5-70^4 . . . 
In Canada : Fiat Motors of Canada Limited, 321 Bloor Street East, Toronto 5, Ontario . . . FIAT 

European Delivery: for sales or rentals see Fiat Motor Co., Inc., Overseas Assistance at address above, your Fiat dealer or travel agent. 
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HOW SAFE 
SHOULD A 
LIFE JACKET BE 
FOR YOU AND 
YOUR CHILDREN 



I ‘ 








CENTEX LIFE JACKETS cost a little more, but 
there is no safer life jacket made. First contour 
life jackets of new unicellular plastic approved by 
Coast Guard. Patented FACE-UP ACTION de- 
signed to turn wearer to safe floating position, 
even if stunned or unconscious! UNICELLULAR 
PLASTIC is permanently buoyant, can't waterlog, 
mat, rot or mildew; unaffected by oil or gasoline. 
High -visibility safety -oranp,e color; washable, 
mildew-proof. UNMATCHED COMFORT, free 
movement with exclusive design, light weight. 

Don’t settle for "safe enough” . . . insist on 
CENTEX. Three sizes: Polywoe for tots, Sail fish 
for youngsters, Dolphin for adults. At better ma- 
rine and sporting goods shops, or write directly to 

GENTEX COUP., 450 7th AVE., NEW YORK 1 


CHIPPEWA SUBURBANS 

like wearing slippers outdoors! 


The boots for your leisure hours out- 
doors — Chippewa Suburbans. Feel soft, 
and comfortable as slippers on your 
feet. Yet handcrafted into the hand- 
some Suburban is the durability that’s 
made “original” Chippewa Boots 
so respected. 

Right model "4114. Similar model available 
for women. Left model, 4025, also available 
in RIPPLE® Sole. Models shown S14.05. 



On sale wherever fine 
footwear is sold. Or write 
for name of dealer 


tor name ot dealer I plus 
free Boot Care Booklet, i 


"original" CHIPPEWA 
the sportsman's bootmaker 


2626 River St., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


The Hare 



's Ear Fly 

T O tie the Hare’s Ear Fly, repre- 
senting a winged insect caught 
in the currents, you first tie on a tail, 
using two or three fibers of mandarin 
duck feather. Then wind on a hare’s 
ear spun body, spiral tinsel over it 
and, to complete the fly, add two 
wings instead of a hackle. Wings are 
made of 3/ 16-inch-wide swatches of 
matching fibers taken from two wood- 
cock feathers, as shown at the left. 



1 Position the two wings cm the shank, as shown above, with dull undersides fac- 
ing out. Wingtips should extend backward slightly beyond the curve of the hook. 



2 As you hold the wings and start to wind, allow a small gap between the tips of 
thumb and forefinger (right, above ) so the thread can slip in close to the shank. 



3 To make a tight wind, form a small loop above the wings, then pinch fingertips 
together (left, above) holding wings and thread firmly as you draw the loop tight. 



4 Secure the wings by drawing three or 
four loops tight, as shown above. Cut off 
the excess ends of the wings extending in 
front of the hook eye, then tie off the thread 
with a whip finish, as you learned to do in 
tying the Brown Hackle. END 
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NEW SHIRT IDEA. ..THE MILITARY FLAIR... 


Ischia . . . spa of Ancient Rome, site of the temples of Caesar. . . is the fountainhead of the theme of 
the leisure shirt by McGregor. Men of action will admire its military flair: the replica of a divisional 
patch insignia, the brisk brass buttons. Cupioni, in the Burlington shirting (55% cotton - 45% 
Cupioni rayon), lends Ischia its luxurious texture, glowing colors, supreme washability and crease 
resistance. In the new McGregor “Adventure” colors: Olive of Spain, Gold of Siam, Kangaroo Tan, 
Derby Cheques, and Blue of Italy. About $6.95. 



For name of store nearest-you write to: BEAUNIT MILLS, Inc., Fibers Division • Main Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New Yorjr 16, N. Y. • Plant: Elizabethan, Tennessee 





SKODA IS YOUR BRIGHTEST CHOICE 

Here’s a little light reading that can brighten your new car picture in seconds. It’s about a foreign car that looks 
American and acts Continental. SKODA . Now, this actually looks like a car at first glance. ..not a turtle or toadstool. 
The doors are right there on the sides. The trunk (situated in the trunk space) is the largest in the compact field. 
The all-aluminum engine is right out there in front. And so are you. But while you’re soaring along, embarrassing all 
the “big wheels’’, laughing at every gas station, add this to your chuckles: you get eleven major accessories free... 
Independent Wheel Suspension ... Synchromesh Shift... up to 90 mile-an-hour verve... up to 40 miles a gallon... greater 
interior space and window vision... at 2,050 lbs. you outweigh cars priced far higher. Parking is easy, and when you 
slam the door of this Skoda steel body you get a proud bang out of this car. So open the door to new economy soon . . . 
at your nearest dealer. You’ll see the light fast! Write now for further information, and details on 

our Overseas Delivery: AMSKO DISTRIBUTORS ^j[ 5069 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. Wl 2-5000 



SPORTS CONVERTIBLE $1995/ TW0-D00R SEDAN $1575.* 


SERVICE AND PARTS FROM COAST TO COAST 


'SUGGESTED RETAIL PI 



NORTHEAST TICKET OFFICE 



CAPITAL AIRLINES TICKET OFFICE 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON DETROIT MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 




Today New York . . . Weather Report: 
sunny and cool. Tonight Chicago ... 
rain. Fly Viscount. Wear Viscount 
by RAINFAIR. One thousand miles of 
swift, silent flight. And when you 
arrive— you’re ready for any weather 
with your RAINFAIR Rain-Topcoat. 
Flight-styled Rain-Topcoats— 
light, easy to carry everywhere- 
inspired by Capital and Northeast 
Viscount Airlines. And now 
in a fully automatic Wash -and -Wear 
fashion that makes traveling in 
style even easier. RAINFAIR’S 
exclusive Wash-and-Wear Viscount 
fabrics are a miracle blend of 
65% Dacron, 35% fine combed cotton. 
DuPont Zelan treated for water 
repellency — -stays in, washing after 
washing. Choose RAINFAIR- 
VISCOUNT fashions— at fine 
stores everywhere. 


carry 

you 


COMMUTER (Far Left)— Fashionable 
just-below-the-knee-length, smartly 
accented by elegant burnished-tone lining. 
Patch pockets with flaps, set-in sleeves, 
continental stand-up collar. 

Guaranteed washable. Retains repellency. 
Colors: Olive, Black, Bone. Oyster-Tan. 


EX EC UTIV E— Full-cut comfort, beautiful 
drape, perfect tailoring— that's Executive. 
Raglan style, regular length. Colorful 
burnished-tone lining. Wash-and-Wear. 
Zelan water repellent. Olive, Oyster-Tan. 


TRIUMPH— Same handsome Executive 
styling. Plus Automatic Wash-and-Wear- 
simply drop in automatic for washing 
and drying. Bone or Oyster-Tan. 


flights by 

Capital and 
Northeast 
Airlines / 


fashions by 

RAINFAIR 


of nearest dealer. 


RAINFAIR, INC. • RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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A TOOTHPICK 
FOR THE 
PENNANT 


It belongs to Sam Jones, who is expected to 
pitch the Giants into the 1960 World Series 


I N 1959 the San Francisco Giants 
led the National League for 74 
days— and then blew the pennant by 
losing seven of their last eight games. 
It was a performance to bring sadness 
into the lives of Horace Stoneham, 
who owns the Giants, and Bill Rig- 
ney, who manages them, and a large 
number of athletes who contributed, 
more or less, to the eventual catas- 
trophe. Perhaps saddest of all was a 
large, toothpick-chewing individual 
named Sam Jones, who had toiled so 
magnificently in defeat. 

Today, in the spring of 1960, no 
baseball team in the land can match 
the buoyant good spirits of the Gi- 
ants. Stoneham is happy because the 
Giants are favored to win the pen- 
nant. Rigney is happy because his 
already impressive roster has been 
blessed with the addition of Billy 
O’Dell, a fine young pitcher, and Don 
Blasingame, a superb little second 
baseman, and also because he will 
have the services of Wondrous Willie 
McCovey all year. The Giants them- 
selves are happy because they have a 
new and much larger ball park and 
can look ahead to a plump World Se- 
ries share. Everyone is happy but 
Sam Jones. This is partly because 
Sam is never happy. Even more, how- 
ever, it is because Sam Jones knows 
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that if the Giants are to make anoth- 
er big run at the pennant, it will be up 
to him once again to get them there. 

Last year, Sam Jones, who had nev- 
er before won even 15 games in a big 
league season, won 21, tying Milwau- 
kee’s Warren Spahn and Lew Bur- 
dette for most victories in the league. 
He pitched a rain-shortened no-hitter 
and a one-hitter which only a ques- 
tionable fielding play at shortstop 
kept from being a hitless game. He 
led the league in earned run average 
and was second in strikeouts. He 
started and he relieved, something 
Sam had never before been called 
upon to do. He pitched with three 
days’ rest and two days’ rest and no 
days’ rest. He beat the Braves and 
Dodgers a total of eight times. At 
the end of the season the Giants 
were ready to raise a monument to 
Sam Jones and his incredibly strong, 
strangely crooked, sometimes pain- 
racked but always willing right arm. 

“He did everything you could ask 
of a pitcher,” said Bill Rigney, “and 
he did it well.” 

Jones’s sudden arrival at this po- 
sition of eminence was less than re- 
markable to National League bat- 
ters, who had been intimidated by his 
vast physical gifts for years. Sam is 
6 feet 4 inches tall, weighs 210 pounds 


and can be as mean as a grizzly bear. 
He is able to throw a baseball about 
as hard as anyone alive, and perhaps 
no one, current or deceased, ever made 
a baseball bend in such wondrous 
ways. Sam has a very wicked curve. 

“That thing doesn’t break when it 
comes up there,” says Richie Ash- 
burn. “It explodes.” 

What makes Sam’s curve so spe- 
cial? Dick Groat was once asked. 

“Which one?” said Groat. “He’s 
got a dozen of them. He throws from 
here” — demonstrating a sidearm de- 
livery— “and here” — throwing from 
three-quarters— ‘ ‘an d here” — throw- 
ing overhand. “He has fast curves 
and slow curves, about six different 
speeds. And they all break quick. 
Then you have to worry about that 
danged fast ball, too.” 

“He gets more rotation on his curve 
than anyone else,” says Hank Foiles, 
who once caught Sam in the minors. 
“It comes up there and then it goes 
boom! It breaks about this far. If I 
had longer arms, I could show you.” 

In short, Sam Jones has the kind 
of stuff that other ballplayers talk 
about in the dressing room after the 
game and around the batting cage 
the next day and are still talking 
about long after Sam has left town. 

continued 
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a host of engineering^^^^^^^^advancements- distinctive styling 
refinements -and a timeless heritage... that’s the new 1960 Porsche. 
Sleeker, slimmer fenders, raised headlights, improved rear seating, 
new fin -cooled brakes and faster gear shift action are highlights. 
We invite you to see it now. I ^3 *=> * — * ' — 1 * — 1 1 — 1 1 — 

all it shares with other cars is the road 


Dealert from coast to coast in V. S. and Canada. Porsche of America Corporation, 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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TOOTHPICK continued, 

When the subject of stuff comes up, 
they agree that Sam has the most. 

“I would hate to try to make a liv- 
ing,” they say, ‘‘batting against him 
every day.” 

The puzzling feature is why Jones 
lingered on the fringe of stardom for 
so long before he finally scrambled to 
the top at the age of 34. He reached 
the big leagues with the Indians for 
a few games in 1951 and then began 
to bounce around. He went from the 
Cleveland organization to the Cubs 
to the Cardinals, winning a few here, 
losing a few more there, frightening 
opposing batters with his curve and 
speed, frightening his own managers 
with his lack of control. At the end 
of the 1958 season, Sam’s lifetime big 
league record was 51 victories and 60 
defeats. He seemed destined never to 
rise above the .500 class, a man who 
could beat you badly at times, but 
who could never win the big ones. 

“You stay close to Sam Jones long 
enough,” they used to say, “and even- 
tually he’ll walk someone in a tight 
spot or hit someone or throw the ball 
away, and he’ll beat himself.” 


Even in Sam’s greatest moment, 
his storied wildness threatened to 
ruin it all. Pitching for the Cubs 
against the Pirates on May 12, 1955, 
Sam went into the ninth inning with 
a no-hit, no-run game. Suddenly he 
walked the first three men. 

“What's the matter, Sam?” asked 
Stan Hack, who was managing the 
Cubs. “You tired?” 

“Nope,” Sam mumbled. “Ain’t 
tired a bit.” 

“Well then, Sam,” said Hack, 
“how about getting some of those 
pitches over the plate?” 

Jones then struck out Groat, Ro- 
berto Clemente and Frank Thomas 
to end the game. 

His wildness and his remarkable 
ability to strike people out have gone 
arm in arm down through the years, 
lifting him to no-hit fame one day, 
dropping him plunk under a cold 
shower the next. In 1955, the year 
of his no-hitter, Jones lost 20 games 
to lead the league. He walked 115 
in ’56 and 107 in ’58, and these 
were figures unmatched by anyone 
else, too. But in those same three 
seasons he was striking out 198, 176 
and 225. Each was high for the year, 


and the last broke a Cardinal record 
which had been set by Dizzy Dean. 

While lack of control was Sam’s 
major problem, it wasn’t his only 
one. There were days when he was 
something less than a tiger out there 
on the mound. 

“When he gets ahead,” Stan Hack 
once explained, “he gets careless. If 
he has two men out, he’s careless with 
the next batter. If he gets a two- or 
three-run lead, he gets careless.” 

Sometimes after Sam pitched, he 
would disappear for days. He just 
didn’t seem to care. 

Sam also ached. In 1951 he pitched 
267 innings at San Diego, nine more at 
Cleveland and then took a busman’s 
holiday, putting in a full winter of 
overtime in the Puerto Rican League. 
This schedule not only wore out the 
batters for miles around, but also Sam 
Jones. He developed bursitis, and the 
next spring could hardly lift his arm. 

“You need an operation,” the doc- 
tors told him. 

“No sir,” said Sam. “You ain’t 
gonna cut on me.” 

Eventually heat treatments and 
injections chased the bursitis away, 
but this was only the first of a long 
line of painful maladies to lodge in 
Jones’s arm. There followed arthritis 
and bone spurs and bone chips and a 
lot of other things. 

“His elbow,” says Bob Bauman, 
the Cardinal trainer, “was just about 
the worst I've ever seen. And crooked! 
His right arm was at least an inch 
shorter than his left. We worked on it 
and got it straightened out, and then 
he couldn’t get the ball anywhere 
near the plate. So we let it get crooked 
again. I don’t see how he could pitch. 
There were days he couldn’t even 
comb his hair.” 

Even now, when someone asks Sam 
how the arm feels, he is likely to say: 
“It’s broke.” 

Yet Sam is not ornery, only differ- 
ent, and perhaps his basic trouble is 
that he landed in the wrong era. Back 
in the early, carefree, tobacco-juice- 
and-dirty-shirt days of baseball, he 
would have been just another of the 
boys. But in the mid-20th century 
Sam Jones stands out like a Neander- 
thal man at a ladies’ tea. 

Today most ballplayers are smooth 
and well-educated; they dress sharp- 
ly and speak articulately and know 
their way around. Sam came out of 
the coal fields of eastern Ohio and 




Let Yourself Go! 


Moments like this make you glad you chose a Lone Star. When 
the joy you feel is founded on pride in your boat. When you 
wouldn’t trade places with anyone. And you know you have the 
best buy in fun and value. Moments like this have made Lone 
Star the runaway choice in outboards for over a decade. See the 
dozens of care free fiberglass and aluminum models from 12' to 
23' — with trailers to match — at your dealer’s. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages. j 




WORLD’S TOP SELLING OUTBOARD BOATS 
OVER 2,000 AUTHORIZED DEALERS . . . PLANTS IN 


15 FT. FIBERGLASS FLAMINGO 

Beam 70 Hp. 35-70 Approx. Wt. 400-500 lbs.* From $825f F.O.B. 

'depending on sealing orrangemenl ffally equipped 

Shop from the free 32-page color catalog! Fill in 
name and address and mail coupon to Lone Star 
Boat Company, 1914-4A E. Main, Grand Prairie, Tex. 

I 1 

j Name j 

j Address j 

j City State J 

FLORIDA, INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA, TEXAS 


M5 



Come and get 'em! You’ll have the outdoor holiday of a lifetime 
in magnificent Manitoba, where Canadian fishing is at its challenging best! 
Manitoba’s superb fishing lodges make wonderful headquarters, too — 
they’re unexcelled for comfort, hospitality and good food. ("Fly-in” fishing a 
specialty.) For complete information about this fisherman’s paradise, 
just write to Wilf Organ, 633 Bureau of Travel and Publicity, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 
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toothpick continued 

West Virginia and never got past the 
11th grade. He grew up, so to speak, 
in the U.S. Air Force, and his path to 
the Golden Gate was by way of the 
tank towns and dingy ball parks of 
the Negro leagues. When Sam first 
came into organized baseball, Negro 
teammates on his own ball club con- 
sidered him so childlike and rude 
and socially awkward that they were 
embarrassed. 

Sam is still extremely shy. He will 
turn away from conversation with a 
stranger, and the mere request for 
a public-speaking appearance sends 
him bolting for the hills. Sam admits 
it himself. “Makin’ those speeches,” 
he says, “scares me to death.” When 
the words do come out, Sam mumbles 
as if he had a mouthful of marbles. 
Because of a blocked sinus condition, 
he also snorts. And he has difficulty 
hearing out of one ear. 

FEAR OF FLYING 

His horror of airplanes is legend. 
“Man had no business inventin’ air- 
planes,” Sam says, and each time he 
steps aboard one of the winged mon- 
sters it is with trepidation in his soul. 
“We’ll never make it this time,” he 
warns his teammates, and he always 
talks a lot on airplanes because of the 
feeling that each trip may be his last. 

Along with his great size — and Sam 
looks even larger than he is— there 
is a ponderous slowness. Whether 
walking off the field or across Main 
Street, Sam moves with a labored 
tread, and the odds seem to grow with 
each step that he will never make it. 
His normal expression is a doleful one. 
This, in part, led to the nickname 
Sad Sam, although no one in base- 
ball ever calls him that. He has, over 
the years, become closer and closer to 
his teammates (“Sam Jones is one of 
the nicest guys that ever lived,” the 
Giants will tell you), and behind his 
gloomy facade exists a mountainous 
sense of humor, though it’s noted 
more for its explosiveness than its 
subtlety. Sam is a leading exponent 
of the hotfoot and pie-in-the-face 
school. He is very light-skinned and 
has freckles, and his reddish hair is 
thinning fast; since Sam is sensitive 
about this he always wears a pork- 
pie hat, indoors or out, which usu- 
ally perches far back on his some- 
what pear-shaped head. From the 
corner of his heavy-lipped, homely 


mouth droops the ever-present tooth- 
pick which gave him his other alias, 
Toothpick. 

As Sam’s fame increases, so does 
that of the toothpick, an item he 
may have saved from becoming ob- 
solete. Sam began to chew them in 
the Air Force because both tobacco 
and gum make him sick. His wife 
once said that he keeps one in his 
mouth even when he sleeps. 

Sam has a gold toothpick which a 
broadcaster gave him after the 1955 
no-hitter, and Frank Lane once prom- 
ised him a diamond-studded one if 
he would win 20 games. For every- 
day chewing, however, Sam prefers 
the plain white, untreated ones. 
“Them flavored toothpicks,” he says, 
“bust up.” 

But it is Sam’s right arm, not his 
toothpicks or eccentric nature, that 
may decide the fate of a season. Be- 
hind the sudden rise to fame of the 
arm and Jones lie three hard reasons: 
control, a run-scoring team behind 
him and confidence. 

At St. Louis in 1958, Fred Hutch- 
inson called Sam “just about the 
best pitcher in baseball.” Hutch and 
his coaches on the Cardinals had 
worked with Jones for two years, cut- 
ting down on his big motion, smooth- 
ing out some minor faults and turn- 
ing Sam into a pitcher who could do 
a pretty good job of finding the plate. 
With his overpowering stuff, that 
was all Sam needed. He produced a 


2.88 earned run average, second best 
in the league. But the Cardinals, be- 
cause of their big youth movement, 
traded Sam to the Giants for Bill 
White, a fine young first baseman- 
outfielder, and the Giants reaped the 
benefit of all that teaching. 

“His control is pretty good now,” 
said Hobie Landrith, the Giants’ 
catcher, who played with Sam at Chi- 
cago and at St. Louis, “and this club 
can get him some runs. Someone hits 
every day, and that’s all a pitcher as 
good as Sam needs. You get him a 
few runs, and he’s going to win. 

“But the big thing is the added 
confidence he has in his curve. He 
used to have to go to the fast ball 
when he was behind, and the batters 
would wait for it. Now he knows that 
he can get the curve over when he has 
to, and he throws it even on a three- 
and-two pitch.” 

Bill Rigney probably added to 
Sam’s confidence by becoming the first 
manager to utilize Sam’s full potential. 
When Sam was traded, the popular 
crack around the league was, “The 
Giants better have a good bullpen to 
bail him out.” This was based on 
Sam’s reputation for losing close 
games and blowing leads. But in 
April last year, in Los Angeles, the 
Giants were in a close game and the 
relief corps, practically nonexistent 
from the first of the season, was in 
even worse shape than usual. Rigney 

continued 
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of a button 


New Alitalia DC-8 jets will start 
the finest service ever flown to Europe 


To the very latest Douglas jetliner, Alitalia has added super-powered Rolls 
Royce engines. This is the new DC-8 r ro l yce . . . most powerful airliner aloft 
. . . and only Alitalia has it from New York to London, Rome, Milan! Starting 
this Spring, these unique jets will speed you to Rome in just hours non- 
stop! You’ll feast on matchless cuisine. Relax in spacious contour chairs. Enjoy 
sunny Italian hospitality. Deluxe and Economy Class. Plan your trip now, on 
Alitalia’s new DC-8 r r °o l yce, most powerful jetliner in the skies! You’ll find it's 



See your travel agent or nearest Alitalia office. Offices in 26 major U.S. and Canadian cities. 


looked down the bench, and his eyes 
fell on Jones. 

“How do you feel, Sam?” asked 
Rigney. 

“Good,” said Sam, who wasn’t 
planning anything more strenuous 
than breathing until his next turn 
came around. 

“Well, how about going down to 
the bullpen?” Rigney asked. “I might 
need you in a little while.” 

“Sure,” said Sam, and lumbered 
off. He was back almost before he 
left. With the Giants ahead in the 
ninth inning, two Dodgers on base and 
one out, Jones struck out Carl Furillo 
and Don Demeter to end the game. 

“I’ve always wanted a pitcher who 



could do that,” says Rigney, “who 
could relieve for you in a tight spot 
and strike somebody out.” 

Instead of needing a bullpen, Sam 
became the bullpen. In addition to 
35 starting assignments, he relieved 
15 times. Once he pitched six times 
in 10 days. Last season was the first 
real pennant race Sam Jones had ever 
been in, and instead of letting the 
pressure get him down, he responded 
in a most remarkable way. He was a 
better pitcher and a tougher one 
than ever before. He was magnificent. 

There is no reason to believe that 
Sam Jones won’t be just as magnifi- 
cent this season. If he is, the Giants 
will stay happy all year long. 

— Roy Terrell 
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Charles goren / Cards 


A gallery 
of 

new stars 


Bright newcomers join U.S. 
veterans in world title play 


L osing sides always squawk, and 
j since the U.S. has lost to Europe’s 
champions in contract bridge's world 
title play for the past five years, the 
squawks on this side of the Atlantic 
have been loud, varied and long — five 
years long, to be exact. 

Wepicked thewrongteam ; ourplay- 
ers were too old; they were too young; 
we played the wrong system; we took 
our opposition too lightly; we should 
have fixed partnerships instead of 
pairing versatile players on a catch- 
as-catch-can basis; some of our play- 
ers broke training. 

None of these complaints arose 
while U.S. teams were winning the 
continued 
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SEND COUPON TO NEAREST OFFICE 


DORSETT PLASTICS CORPORATION Dept. SI-M6 
1 955 Lafayette St. 1111 West Dewey St. 

Santo Claro, Calif. Bremen. Ind. 

Send me your beautiful 12-page, 4-color catalog showing 
the 9 exciting Dorsett cruisers and runabouts for 1960. 


Address 

City Slate 


1960 


...designed 
for life on 
the water! 


15' El Dorado 
Runabout, 

spacious and 
richly appointed. 


* Fishing! Skiing! Cruising! 

See for yourself . . . don’t settle for 
less! Size-for-size, pound-for-pound, 
model-for-model, Dorsett Iso-Glas 
Boats are fully equipped for 
better Life on the Water! 


★ Check these Dorsett features: 

flotation seat cushions for extra 
comfort and safety . . . Ease-O-Matic 
mechanical steering for finger-tip 
control . . . locking "Jewel Box” 
storage for cameras and small gear 
. . . Tilt-lock windshield for easy 
access to beach and anchor lines. 


Styled by Raymond Loewy, 
worry-free Dorsett cruisers and 
runabouts are rugged, prac- 
tical boats. Wherever you 
go, whatever you do, 
you’ll have more fun 
in a Dorsett. 
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Schieffelin & Co., New York, N.' 


Importers since 1794 



the ball with more 
on the ball’’ 


• Surface-sealed 

to give you per/ect traction. 

• Tru-round 

to roll RIGHT down the alley. 

• Perfect Balance 

to smack the pins true and hard. 

ACE Hard Rubber Bowling Balls meet all ABC 
specifications and are available in your favorite 
weights and colors. Distributors are well-equipped 
for expert drilling to your exact requirements. 
American Hard Rubber Company, Ace Road, 
Butler, N. J., Division of Amerace Corporation. 


For the best of the best 
of all possible worlds. . . 

Sports Illustrated brings you 
the best of the wonderful world of 
sport, 52 weeks a year. 




WwWkA/WVwWvY 

A BETTER WAY to Tow, Launch, Load 

• Complete support and protection; _ 
frame of 2" x 3" rectangular tubing 

• Wide tread; high speed roller bearings; 
snap lock liall hitch; safety chains 

• Axle easily adjustable for balance; winch, 
stand, bow stop, keel rollers, bunks fully 
adjustable 

• Tipper hitch, other features for easiest 
loading and launching 

A Size for Every Boat Up To and 
Including 22-Foot Cruisers 

FREE Folder— RUSH Postcard 

THE S NOW COMPANY 

4359 McKinley, Omaha, Nebraska 
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first four world championships. They 
may not again after the coming World 
Bridge Olympiad, which begins on 
April 23 in the exhibition building of 
the Society for Promoting Fine Arts in 
Turin, Italy. 

For the first time the competition 
will involve all the countries of the 
world that wish to enter. The U.S. 
again meets its most familiar rival, 
Italy’s formidable three-time world 
champions: Walter Avarelli, Giorgio 
Belladonna, Eugenio Chiaradia, Piet- 
ro Forquet and Guglielmo Siniscal- 
co, with Giancarlo Manca replacing 
Massimo D’Alelio of last year’s team. 
Twenty-seven other countries will 
compete in this contest sponsored by 
the World Bridge Federation, of 
which I happen to be a founder. 

And the U.S. will be meeting them, 
not with a single team, but with four: 
two automatic selections— the win- 
ners of the 1959 Vanderbilt and the 
Spingold knockout team champion- 
ship ; the other two made up of three 
pairs each, as selected by a commit- 
tee of past presidents of the American 
Contract Bridge League. (There will 
also be a women’s team, which will 
play a round-robin for the women’s 
championship.) 

Why four teams? The U.S. is enti- 
tled to them and more under World 
Federation rules, which state that 
each member league may enter one 
team for every 15,000 members. There 
are 100,000 persons in the American 
Contract Bridge League. 

The veteran teams are substantial- 
ly those that battled it out in the 
finals of the 1959 Vanderbilt — the 
Becker team, which won, and my own 
group, whom they defeated in a hard- 
fought match. The winners’ lineup 
was virtually the same that lost to 
Italy at Lake Como in 1958: B. J. 
Becker, George Rapee, Sidney Silo- 
dor, John R. Crawford and Tobias 
Stone. The only change is the addi- 
tion of Norman Kay of Merchant- 
ville, N.J., replacing Alvin Roth of 
Washington, D.C. 

Three of the members of my team 

also have represented the U,S, and 

were defeated by Italy in New York 
in 1957: Helen Sobel, Harold Ogust 
and myself. We have been reinforced 
by the addition of Howard Schenken 
and a strong California pair, Lew 
Mathe of Los Angeles and Paul Al- 
linger of Alameda. 

continued 
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Tropical rarities. Our Spring collection of phantom- 
weight tropical suitings offers an exceptional selection, 


in many exclusive patterns and colorings. Tailored of 
polyester and wool. Also in a new fabric of acrylic and 
wool. About $80.00. Superb imports about $95.00. 


Distinguished by this label at stores listed below 


jSouliffattli 


Cincinnati, O. Vender Brink & Baron 

Clayton. Mo Boyd’s 

Cleveland, O The Halle Bros. Co. 

Columbus. O The Union 

Dayton. O The Metropolitan Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich MacKenzic- 

Bostoek-Monroe 


Indianapolis. Ind L. Strauss Ai Co. 

Kansas City. Mo Jack Henry 

I.ake Forest. Ill Robertson's 

Milu aukee. Wis Silverstonc's 

IVoriu. Ill Howard A. Heller 

St Louis. Mo Boyd’s 

Springfield. Ill Arch Wilson. Inc. 


For other stores write Southwick, 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Since the veterans of the U.S. teams 
are as familiar to my readers as they 
are to international play, I will con- 
centrate here on the younger perform- 
ers. Paul Allinger is the youngest. 
He is far from a newcomer to impor- 
tant tournaments, however, number- 
ing among his achievements a victory 
in the knockout team championship 
in 1958. Just to reassure those who 
may have heard little of him, here’s 
a hand he played recently against 
Lew Mathe, who reported it to me. 

Both sides NORTH 

vulnerable ^ 10 6 5 

South dealer y k 6 

♦ A 9 4 3 2 
f 873 

WEST 
4 J 9 4 3 2 
V Q753 

♦ 8 

4 A J 4 

SOUTH 
4 A Q 7 
y A J 9 8 

♦ K 6 5 
4 K Q 10 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

( Allinger ) (Mathe) 

1 4 PASS 1 ♦ PASS 

2 N.T. PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening leadt’spade 3 

The final contract was entirely rea- 
sonable, but the bad break in dia- 
monds made it extremely difficult to 
fulfill. 

However, Allinger was equal to the 
occasion. He played low from dummy 
on the opening spade lead and won 
East’s king with the ace. The low 
spade lead made it almost sure that 
Mathe (West) held the spade jack, so 
until East gained the lead, the suit 
could not be continued without giv- 
ing declarer a second stopper via 
dummy’s spade 10. But if declarer 
were to duck a diamond— the normal 
play to establish the diamond suit— 
it would mean giving East the lead 
too soon. (Allinger had counted on 
winning four diamonds, two spades, 
two hearts and one club — and knew 
he would have to bring in a club trick 
before the spade suit was established 
against him.) 

His first play, therefore, was a low 
diamond to dummy’s ace, followed 
by a club to his king. Mathe played 
the 4 without a moment’s hesitation. 
Now, with the needed club trick in 
continued 


EAST 
4 K 8 
y 10 4 2 
♦ Q J 10 7 
4 9 6 5 2 
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THE WINNING COMBINATION! 
LUXURY DRIVING 
#tf?TRUE ECONOMY 

What’s the sign for extra mileage, smoother 
trouble-free performance? Cities Service . . . 

Cities Service quality fuels are made to protect 
your engine as well as power it. This is luxury 
driving at its best . . . plus true economy. 

Cities Service gasolenes give you power your 
car can work with . . . enable your engine to 
deliver top efficiency for long mileage . . . that's 
real dollar and cents economy. 

Yet with all of these benefits, Cities Service 
gasolenes cost no more than ordinary brands. 

Next time you need gasolene, stop in at the fa- 
miliar green and white sign and “fill it up” with 

Cities Service gasolene. TWO GREAT GASOLENES 
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More Fun with . . . 


GULL SKIS 



Balance boat, motor 
and skis with new 
SKI SELECTOR 


New fan, or veteran skier, you'll 
welcome this wonderful new develop- 
ment. Now, for the first time, you can 
get authentic recommendations on how 
to balance boat, motor, and skis for 
the right speeds and more thrills. 

Ask your Gull ski dealer to show 
you the Ski Selector and the other Gull 
ski pluses: Made from resilient solid 
ash, with double-bonded tips for safety, 
exclusive Olmstead-design foot bind- 
ings for unmatched comfort, quick ad- 
justment for all foot sizes. 

12 Designs-FREE catalog 

There are 5 Gull "cruising" skis for 
small fry, 'teen agers, and adults — and 
7 special designs for exhibition and 
trick skiing. Sec them all at your Gull 
ski dealers, or write for new full-color 
catalog today. 
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GOREN continued 

the bag, South turned back to the 
diamond suit. But when he led the 
king, West showed out, discarding a 
small heart. 

Obviously, the diamond suit would 
not provide the essential tricks, so Al- 
linger led a heart to dummy’s king 
and continued the suit, finessing the 
jack and losing to West’s queen. Un- 
able to continue the spades profitably, 
West exited with a heart. 

Allinger took his two good hearts, 
and Mathe (West), who could not af- 
ford to throw the jack of clubs, let go a 
spade on the last heart. From Mathe’s 
selection of discards, Allinger inferred 
that it was his left-hand opponent who 
had the burden of protecting the club 
suit. He therefore cashed the spade 
queen and got out with his last spade, 
putting West in. W est cashed another 
spade trick, on which South threw his 
last diamond. At the end West had to 
lead from his ace-jack of clubs, and 
declarer’s queen of clubs furnished his 
ninth trick, closing a brilliant duel be- 
tween the two players who will short- 
ly be playing as partners. 

The winners of the Spingold Trophy 
for the M aster Team championship for 
1959, who automatically qualified to 
play for the U.S. in the Olympiad, 
include only two veterans, Sam Stay- 
man and Oswald Jacoby. The other 
four, Morton Rubinow, Vic Mitchell, 
Bill Grieve and Ira Rubin, are com- 
parative newcomers. None plays an 
especially exotic system. But judge 
their skill for yourself. 

Here is a hand played by Rubinow, 
paired with Vic Mitchell in a recent 
practice team-of-four match. 

Both sides NORTH 

vulnerable A 9 6 5 

West dealer y J 9 5 

♦ A 10 9 5 

* Q 8 3 


♦ 

V 

♦ 

4 


WEST 
K 7 4 
KQl 


A K J 6 5 4 


EAST 

♦ 

4 A 10 8 7 6 3 
♦ Q 7 6 4 
4 10 9 2 


After opening the king of clubs, 
West shifted to the deuce of dia- 
monds. It was tempting for declarer 
to take the free finesse and let this 
lead come up to his hand, assuring 
that the diamond queen would be 
picked up. But Rubinow deduced 
that the diamond shift was a single- 
ton and that the safe way of playing 
the diamond suit was the dangerous 
way to play the hand. Instead of let- 
ting the lead run to his hand, there- 
fore, he went up with dummy’s ace of 
diamonds to lead the queen of clubs 
and discard the heart 2. This play 
insured that West could not imme- 
diately put his partner in with a 
heart to get the diamond ruff needed 
to set the contract. 

On winning the club. West played 
a heart. South trumped, cashed the 
ace of spades and led the 8. When 
West took his king, South ruffed the 
next heart with an honor, got to 
dummy with the spade 9 and led the 
diamond 10 for a winning finesse 
against East’s queen. 

Here is a hand that showed the 
other young pair, Bill Grieve and Ira 
Rubin, in action. They won the Men’s 
Pairs event in the 1958 Summer Na- 
tionals. The bidding was complex 
but the play was simple. Or was it? 


Both sides NORTH 

vulnerable 4' K Q 8 G 4 

hast dealer v _ 


4 K J 10 7 


WEST 
4 j 9 7 2 
V J 10 6 3 2 
♦ K 6 
4 63 


EAST 

4 5 

V K Q 9 8 5 
♦ Q J 10 9 3 
4 54 


SOUTH 
4 A 10 3 
V A 4 
♦ A 8 7 
4 A Q 9 8 2 


EAST SOUTH WEST 

PASS 1 4 PASS 

1 N.T. DBL. PASS 

PASS 3 ♦ PASS 

PASS 4 N.T. PASS 

PASS 5 N.T. PASS 

DBL. PASS PASS 

PASS 7 4 PASS 


SOUTH 

4 A Q J 10 8 3 2 

V 2 

♦ K J 8 3 

4 7 


WEST NORTH EAST 

(Mitchell) 

1 4 PASS 1 V 

DBL. PASS PASS 

Opening lead: club king 


SOUTH 

( Rubinow J 

1 4 

PASS 


PASS 

Opening lead: heart jack 

East’s no trump was “unusual” — 
having passed originally, he wanted 
partner to choose between the red 
suits. 

West opened a heart, and when 
the dummy was spread it was clear 
to declarer that he would have to 



MEYER SCHLEIFER IS NEW TO WORLD PLAY 


bring in the spade suit without loss 
in order to take eare of his losing 
diamonds. When East followed to 
two rounds of trumps, Grieve decided 
that East’s unusual no trump must 
include five cards in each of the red 
suits and a singleton spade. After 
cashing the spade ace, Grieve put 
through the 10. West ducked— it 
would have availed him nothing to 
cover; South would get back to his 
hand and finesse against the 9— but 
South let the 10 ride and the grand 
slam was home. 

Our youngest team is comprised of 
two youthful pairs and one veteran 
pair — the latter consisting of Don 
Oakie, San Francisco and Meyer 
Schleifer, Los Angeles. The “youths” 
are Harmon, Stakgold, Hanna and La- 
zard, and of these six players, only 
Schleifer and Hanna have never had 
previous experience in international 
contests. 

Leonard Harmon of New York and 
Ivar Stakgold, formerly of Washing- 
ton, D.C. and recently moved to Ev- 
anston, 111., where he is a professor of 
engineering science at Northwestern 
University, played for the U.S. in 
1959; as did Sidney Lazard of New 
Orleans, whose partner this year is 
William Hanna of Los Angeles. Oakie 
was a member of the U.S. team which 
defeated France for the Bermuda 
Bowl, emblematic of the world title, 
in Monte Carlo in 1954. 

Since Harmon and Stakgold are 
already well known to many of my 
readers, I will go on to the Lazard- 
Hanna partnership. These young 
men use a rather dashing style, with 
powder-puff opening bids, daring 
penalty doubles and spectacular bid- 
conlinued 
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ding sequences that would make 
them the favorite of the gallery were 
it not for their excruciatingly slow 
play. They sometimes drive their 
opponents, as well as their kibitzers, 
mad. But what matter? In interna- 
tional, or any other play, it isn’t how 
you do it. It is what you do— and 
how well! 

So much for the American youth 
movement. To return to the entry list 
for the forthcoming Olympiad, it is 
truly worldwide. One team comes all 
the way from Australia. Seven are 
from Asia and Africa. The four teams 
from South America include Argen- 
tina’s champions of that continent in 
1958 and 1959, who competed in the 
last two world championship matches. 
In addition to four teams from the 
U.S., North America is also represent- 
ed by a strong and impressive entry 
from Canada. 

But the biggest entry comes from 
Europe. Her 16 teams representing 
15 countries (Sweden is sending two 
teams) include an entry from behind 
the Iron Curtain, Poland. Also in- 
cluded are the three nations, which, 
with the U.S., are accorded the best 
chance: the Italians, of course, the 
British and the French, who were 
second in the recent European cham- 
pionships. France will be represented 
this time by Gerard Bourchtoff- 
Claude Delmouly and by four mem- 
bers of France’s 1956 World Cham- 
pions, Pierre Ghestem-Rene Bache- 
rich and Pierre Jafs-Roger Trezel. 

The English select their team by 
holding trials and permitting the 
winning four to advise on the selec- 
tion of another pair. The first trials 
ended in a tie, but the runoff was 
easily won by England’s perennial 
strong pair, Boris Schapiro and Ter- 
ence Reese, playing with Nico Gar- 
dener and Albert Rose. To complete 
their team, they chose Ralph Swi- 
mer and Jeremy Flint. Unlike most 
other teams, which play as three 
set pairs, the English selection puts 
Swimer in to pair with Rose or Gar- 
dener and Flint to pair with Reese or 
Schapiro. 

You will be hearing about these 
people and many more experts at 
Turin. This is the tournament which 
without doubt will bring together 
the greatest number of worldwide 
experts in the history of contract 
bridge. end 
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19 T h?oLE The readers take over 


OF PROPHECY AND PREMONITION 

Sirs: 

The parents of your basketball expert 
must have had a premonition that their 
son would become a latter-day prophet 
when they named him Jeremiah. After 
watching his NCAA forecast (Up for 
Grabs at the Cow Palace, SI, March 21) 
turn out 100% correct at San Francisco 
I must say there is nothing quite so cer- 
tain as death and Tax. 

Jay Simon 

Oklahoma City 

• Reader Simon (one of the nation’s 
front-rank sportswriters) might be in- 
terested to know that Tax was actu- 
ally named for a comic strip— an old- 
time favorite, now dead, called Jerry 
on the Job. When Tax was delivered, 
on a kitchen table in Easthampton, 
Mass, during a blizzard in January 
1916, he arrived almost to the minute 
predicted by the doctor. “Well,” said 
the proud papa, "he sure is Jerry on 
the job.” Said the proud doctor, “Yes, 
and a good name for him that would 
be.” Said the father, “That’s just 
what it will be.”— ED. 

Sirs: 

Being a Pete Newell fan, I could not 
believe offense could win over Pete New- 
ell’s defense, but the NCAA finals dis- 
proved this decisively. 

Credit Ohio State as the definite supe- 
rior in the finals. Cal was definitely off, 
but certainly the “Big O” and Cincinnati 
took everything out of Cal the previous 
night. 

Writer Tax correctly analyzed the 
champ, but would he still take State in a 
rematch, knowing Newell and his great 
California team? 

Dick Ready 

Santa Clara, Calif. 

• Yes, he would. Cal had an excellent 
team; Ohio State had a better one. 
Pete Newell didn’t look for an alibi; 
neither should Reader Ready.— ED. 

SOCIAL CONSERVATION: 

SUBJECT AND OBJECT 

Sirs: 

I want to congratulate you on your 
courageous approach to the over-all prob- 
lem of human conservation (A New and 
Human Science, SI, March 28). We have 
long advocated and attempted to preach 
the concept that conservation of human 
beings is the most important social prob- 
lem facing the nation today. We share 


your view wholeheartedly that the spir- 
itual and moral welfare of the nation is 
tied in very closely as a part of man’s 
association and understanding of his nat- 
ural environment. 

We feel very strongly that this human- 
nature concept is rapidly taking root, and 
it is my sincere hope that articles such as 
yours, together with reports and studies, 
will result in general understanding of the 
situation by the people of the country. 

A. D. Aldrich 
Director, Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Sirs: 

You have my congratulations for your 
excellent presentation of the problem 
which we face in the future. As you know, 
I am deeply interested in conservation 
and devote a good part of my time in the 
Senate to this subject. 

Frank E. Moss 
U.S. Senator, Utah 

Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

The article is of great interest to me as 
I am the chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources. 
We held a great number of public hear- 
ings, in addition received reports from 
every state in the Union and from approx- 
imately 14 governmental agencies. Most 
of these point to the need for the right 
type of recreational development, includ- 
ing areas left as nearly as possible the way 
they were created. 

Your magazine is doing a great service 
in this regard, and I assure you of my 
interest in the entire series. 

Robert S. Kerr 
U.S. Senator, Oklahoma 
Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

There is a greater need to get people to 
think about the problems of improving 
the use of available resources than most 
of us visualize at the present time, and 
any articles that will stimulate thinking 
along these lines are to the good. I appre- 
ciate very much the fact that you are en- 
tering upon this series on the role of con- 
servation in a changing country. 

Ira N. Gabrielson 
President 

Wildlife Management Institute 
Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

Certainly Henry Romney is correct in 
his conclusion that the human being is 
both the subject and object of conserva- 
tion today. He is also correct that we 
shall do a decent job of solving the prob- 


lem in its entirety, or we shall fail to solve 
any of it in the particular. 

The Cape Cod shore-line proposal is a 
good example of the type of opportunity 
which still remains. A third of the way 
across the continent and in the Chicago 
“Supermetro” is the horrible example of 
the Indiana dunes area where the decision 
for action came too late. The Izaak Wal- 
ton League is currently devoting its at- 
tention to the shore-line program. 

Sports Illustrated is to be commend- 
ed for devoting attention to this most 
important social problem. Unquestiona- 
bly, your articles will stimulate thought 
and, we hope, action. 

J. W. Penfold 
Conservation Director 
The Izaak Walton League of America 
Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

I think you are doing a perfectly splen- 
did thing, and I congratulate you hearti- 
ly. I was privileged to sit in on a two-day 
meeting of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission (SI, April 
4) recently, and I am confident that it 
will be an articulate and productive group 
in the finest interests of conservation. 

Clyde C. Hall 
National Science Foundation 
Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your significant 
new series, which is intended to be a new, 
dynamic approach to the grave conserva- 
tion problem facing the U.S. Henry Rom- 
ney’s first article served admirably to set 
the stage and point up this vital issue. 

After some study in the area of natural 
resources, food supply, population growth, 
etc., I am convinced of one truism — the 
core of the “impending disaster” (at least 
from the naturalist’s viewpoint) is quite 
simply a real population explosion. Pop- 
ulation can be controlled with proper edu- 
cation, while most natural resources are 
exhaustible. 

The ridicule of those who are seriously 
concerned with the “megalopolis specter” 
is most exasperating to many thinkers. 

Thank you again for your new pro- 
gram series. I hope your readership will 
see the severity of the problem and re- 
spond accordingly. 

J. D. De Forest 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 

OF FISH AND FISHERMEN 

Sirs: 

I consider your article The Trout’s 
Mouthpiece (SI, March 14) the most 
continued 
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19TH HOLE continued 

important treatise on fishing since Izaak 
Walton’s The Compleal Angler. 

Every time a fishing license is sold in 
the U.S. a copy of this article should be 
passed out to the purchaser. 

Stephen Schlossman 

New York City 

DOBERMAN: CONTROLLED PROTECTION 

Sirs: 

It is true the American Doberman is 
bred “sweeter” than his German cousin. 
Behind this lie some national differences 
in philosophy and laws, and toward 
personal injury. The German does not 
mind being bitten; the American does. 
The American Doberman is bred to differ- 
entiate instinctively between friend and 
foe and not attack unless provoked. The 
German dog must lunge at the judge 
in the show ring in order to win. The 
American dog loses if he displays such 
temperament. 

Animals are bred to suit man’s pur- 
poses and pleasures but like fire should 
be kept under control. The few misfits and 
mentally unbalanced should be discarded 
as your article implies. 

But on the other side: our home is 
never locked and our daughters ride the 
wild countryside wifeh a Doberman as 
their constant and vigilant companion. 


Would the three women vacationing in a 
lonely park have been brutally murdered 
if they had had with them a dog whose 
senses were seven times more acute than 
those of a human and an instinct to pro- 
tect with all his might those that were 
his? Doberman owners do not think so. 

Betsy R. Thomas 

Gambier, Ohio 

THE ROCKET: HE IS A LEGEND 

Sirs : 

Many thanks for the article One Beer 
for The Rocket by Gilbert Rogin (SI, 
March 21). 

To hockey fans like myself, Maurice 
Richard is a legend, and he’ll long live in 
our hearts with those stars of our own 
national sports. 

There may someday be a greater player, 
but he’ll have to go some to beat the 
Rocket. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Rogin has 
captured the spirit of this great man and 
expressed it with a great deal of feeling. 
I’m sure hockey fans here and in Canada 
enjoyed it and join me in saying thanks. 

Colleen E. Swarthout 

Rochester 

GOLF: HERE ARE THE FACTS 

Sirs: 

We are in the middle of a furor at our 
club on a specific ruling concerning casual 


water. The facts are as follows: The ball 
lies in casual water which is in the rough 
just bordering a fairway. The drop closest 
to where the ball lies not closer to the hole 
happens to be on the fairway. A drop in 
the rough puts it somewhat farther from 
its lie in the casual water. 

One faction insists that the ball must 
be dropped farther over in the rough. An- 
other faction insists that the ball must be 
dropped back toward the tee along the 
line of flight. A third faction believes that 
the ball can be dropped on the fairway. 

Would you please tell us what the cor- 
rect ruling would be on this subject? 
Green matter hangs in the balance. 

H. Maynard Henly 

Houston 

• The 1960 Rules of Golf is quite spe- 
cific concerning Reader Henly’s prob- 
lem. Rule No. 32 states: “The player 
may lift and drop the ball [from cas- 
ual water] without penalty as near as 
possible to the spot where it lay, but 
not nearer the hole, on ground which 
avoids these conditions.” Therefore, 
if the drop closest to where the ball 
lies not closer to the hole happens to 
be on the fairway the “third faction” 
has the right approach: the ball may 
be dropped on the fairway.— ED. 
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Lemon. 


This Volkswagen missed the boat. 

The chrome strip on the glove compartment 
is blemished and must be replaced. Chances 
are you wouldn't have noticed it; Inspector 
Kurt Kro'ner did. 

There are 3,389 men at our Wolfsburg fac- 
tory with only one job: to inspect Volkswagens 
at each stage of production. (3000 Volkswagens 
are produced daily; there are more inspectors 


than cars.) 

Every shock absorber is tested (spot check- 
ing won’t do), every windshield is scanned. 
VWs have been rejected for surface scratches 
barely visible to the eye. 

Final inspection is really something! VW 
inspectors run each car off the line onto the 
Funktionsprufstand (car test stand), tote up 189 
check points, gun ahead to the automatic 


brake stand, and say "no" to one VW out of 
fifty. 

This preoccupation with detail means the 
VW lasts longer and requires less mainte- 
nance, by and large, than other cars. (It also 
means a used VW depreciates 
less than any other car.) 

We pluck the lemons,- you get 
the plums. 
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air into the smoke stream for maxi- 
mum mildness. 100% cigar tobaccos 
clear through. Enjoy rich, mild cigar 
taste plus cigarette size and conven- 
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Pat on the Back 



HARRISON COWAN 

‘ Time measures all things' 


The words above are uttered often 
and with satisfaction by Harrison 
Cowan, and he generally adds: “But 
only man can measure time.” No- 
body measures time more accurately 
or with more dedication than Cowan, 
who is chief of the sports-timing 
division of the Longines-Wittnauer 
Watch Co. There is scarcely a major 
amateur event at which Cowan, his 
technicians and his equipment are not 
in attendance without cost to the 
sponsor. As international sports com- 
petitions become fiercer, accurate tim- 
ing becomes increasingly significant. 


For example, at the recent Olympic 
Winter Games, for which Longines 
installed some $250,000 worth of tim- 
ing devices, nine medals were won by 
one-tenth-of-a-second margins. This 
winter Cowan has timed such diverse 
competitions as the major indoor 
track meets, the international jump- 
ing events at the National Horse 
Show and the 12-Hour Grand Prix of 
Endurance at Sebring. “And each 
time,” says Cowan, “we put the com- 
pany’s reputation on the line. If any- 
thing were to go wrong we could be to 
blame for an international incident.” 
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